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EMMA AND EGINARD., 


A STORY OF THE DAYS OF CHARLEMAGNE. 
Part THE SEconp. 


Dear Alma Mater! as in duty bound, 
I love thy grey old walls !—I love to tread 
Thy voiceless cloisters, and to hear the sound 
Of my slow foot-fall echo over-head. 
I love the sacred stream that floats around 
Those palaces of the immortal dead! 
We spoke of mathematics, and I am 
At once—in heart at least—beside the Cam! 
To me, its idle ooze recals a time 
When one look’d out so bravely on the world ; 
When hearts were free to aga, and hands to climb 
Its difficult heights, and thence to fling unfurled 
The banner of their thought; that youn 
Alas, how tamely, in a nutshell curled, 
Sleeps all its fiery promise! Yes—of late, 
Enthusiasm ’s rather out of date. 


sublime! 


We keep it bottled for a Pope’s Aggression, 
Or grand new Cosmopolitan Bazaar ; 
Perhaps its force increases by compression : 
And now I really wonder where we are? 
The man who can unravel this digression, 
And tell me how I ever stray’d so far 
From aught and all in Part the First recorded, 
Shall find himself most handsomely rewarded. 


And so—to proceed : 
Never, indeed, 
Was a royal phenomenon trained with such speed ; 
For, long ere the sweet little princess was twenty, 
She'd carol off, slick, the whole 4s in presenti, 
Had a competent knowledge of Propria que 
Maribus, and much learning of lesser degree ; 
So kindly, in short, did she take to her tutor, 
She'd really no time to encourage a suitor : 
While her own royal father, 
Who, somehow, was rather 
Behind with his writing, and hadn’t got farther 
Than high-shouldered pot-hooks, dropped in, now and then, 
And became, by and by, quite a dab at his pen, 
Though others maintain, 
He tried, might and main, 
That useful accomplishment ever to gain ;* 
And haunted a school at the end of the lane, 
Disguised as an elderly spinster so plain, 
Six lessons to take, and it all was in vain 
That he cramped his four fingers and puzzled his brain, 
For trounced as a booby was haughty Charlemagne! 


Well! it seems that the day, 

Between teaching and play, 
Imperceptibly glided so quickly away, 
That our exquisite tutor was forced to propose 
To borrow a slice from the hours of repose - 

And, as teaching by night, 

By the merry lamp light, 
In a lady’s boudoir isn’t orthodox quite, 
And as Emma’s apartment, so fragrant and gay, 
Lay across the court-yard—in short over the way ; 
Involving some nice points of og ry and egress, he 
Thought it high time for a dim bit of secrecy. 

So, pointing out clearly 

The day wasn’t nearly 
So handy—if even for star-gazing, merely— 
He proceeded to hint that, as folks would be shocked, 
If he chanced to stay late and in consequence knocked 
People 1 when the castle was all double-locked, 

e meant to crawl out 

Of his window,—no doubt, 
He should very well find his way down by the spout : 
And, if she’d let him in, why there wasn’t a doubt 
Her progress in Science would amply repay 
For an ocean of obstacles braved by the way ! 


“0 shocking imprudence !” I hear you exclaim: 

‘** How could she, how dare she ? oh, fie and for shame ! 
How can Mr. Bentley permit you to edit 

Such scandal?” I’ve only to say that I read it, 

In Lauresheim’s Annals,—they’re quoted by Guizot,t 
Whose remarks on the subject I trust will appease you. 


Heavily swayed the midnight bell, 
Counting slow its ponderous knell; 
Where through the lattice a taper had shone, 
Lattice was open and taper was gone : 
For the slim Eginard 
_ Hath tied a knot hard 
In his reverend garters—the lattice unbarred, 
And spun like a monkey-man into the yard ; 
And, crawling and creeping, 
ty _— + age peeping 
is way and that, while people were sleeping, 
Warm in their dong ee 
Nor troubling their heads 
For a larky chaplain over the leads ; 
He gains the boudoir, 
Taps at the door, 
And—there let us leave him, till day-break once more, 
Dawns grey through the darkness on turret and shore ! 


Merrily chimed the matin bell, 
At six o’clock in the morning ; 
It broke up a loving and learned spell, 
With its unmistakable warning ; 
The tutor so grave and the pupil 80 shy 
Just peeped out once at the frosty sky, 








* . 
' Eginard, in the biography of his royal patron, very frankly avows, “tentabat et 


peram prospere successit labor preeposterus et sero incohatus !”’ 
t Histoire de la Civilization en France, ii. 219. 
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As people will do, before wishing ‘ good-bye’ 
As a hint that it’s time to be going: 
When poor Eginard, with a dismal cry, 
Shrieked, ‘‘ Saints protect us—oh my eye! 
But here’s a kettle of fish to fry ; 
I’m shot if it hasn’t been snowing ! 
The ground’s as white as white ¢an be ; 
They'll track my steps—its up to your knee : 
They’ll hunt me home with a villainous din, 
*T will be no use saying, you shan’t come in! 
They'll chop my head off—close at the chin ; 
And hammer it ~ 4 at the gates to grin! 
Saints on high, 
Look down and try 
If you couldn’t, for once, let a gentleman fly ? 
A pair of wings and a tail to match, 
Across the yard, and never a batch 
Of candles blazed on an altar yet 
Like those for which I’ll be in your debt !”’ 


But never a word 
From Saint he heard : 
It was clear that they thought it extremely absurd 
Of af beast to make an indifferent bird. 
He felt. before; and he felt behind, 
But nothing unusual there could he find : 
The startled princess wished him flown ; 
It was very unpleasant to hear him groan : 
At last she thought of a plan of her own. 


*« Listen to me, my tutor dear !” 
Said she; “ there’s really nothing to fear : 
One thing's clear, 
You can’t stay here, 
’Till the beak and the feathers you talk of appear ! 
Why, you mightn’t be fledged by the end of the year! 
Jump on my shoulders !—it’s not very far ; 
I'll carry you over; and—there you are! 
My tiny print shall scarcely break 
The carpet of the crisping flake ; 
And, if perchance my track be known, 
The trace is mine, and mine alone ; 
Scandal’s self must own that here, 
Your innocence, at least, is clear. 
No trifling, pray, 
The only way 
To save us both is to do as I say: 
If Dian the chaste 
(Do, please, make haste), 
Could carry a beau on her shoulder braced, 
Why shouldn’t I ? 
At all events try! 
It’s no use your flapping—you never can fly! 


Small was the need 

Fo: he lady to plead ; 
For the chaplain was very much frightened, indeed, 
And june on her shoulders with singular speed ; 

egg’d her to trot; 

Cried that his lot 
Was a great deal too hard—he’d be hung on the spot ; 
Now, couldn’t she canter ?—it wasn’t so hot! 


The poor little princess was doing her best ; 
She stumbled on, with a panting breast : 

(I wish I’d been there ; 

*Tis vain to vain to declare 
How hard I’d have kicked the unmannerly bear !) 
Stoutly and safely she carried him through, 
*Till he clutched the string of his garters true ; 
Then kindly watched the lubberly lout, 
Breaking his shins on the bricks and the spout ; 
Stopping half-way for a sprawl and a shout, 
And yelling to know what the saints were about, 
To leave a man dangling in ether and doubt? 
And so she watched and watched, until 
She watched him over the window-sill. 
Then, flushed and breathless, homeward fled 
The sweet princess, and only said, 
** To judge by the way my dear tutor takes wing, 
Learniag is doubtless a dangerous thing !” 

(Conclusion in our nest.) 





PIANIST AND PATRIOT. 


Vv 


But Mrs. Carrington! what would she say to this unheard-of project 
of her eldest daughter? Marry her music-master! why, it was positive 
ruin disgrace—an utter abomination ! 

All this Adelaide felt must necessarily pass in her mother’s mind, 
the moment she should become aware of what had occurred; and she 
was not without a certain degree of apprehension at the scene that was 
likely to be in store for her. She therefore determined to avoid the 
first explosion of maternal wrath by communicating with her respected 

arent in writing ; and accordingly, before Mrs. Carrington’s habitual 

our of rising, a letter was put into her hand, which, when she had 
— <A only half through, became the occasion of bell-ringings with- 
out end. 

“La! Miss Addy, what have you been and done to your blessed 
mamma? exclaimed Mrs. Carrington’s maid, who, having lived for 
five-and-twenty years with her mistress, took upon herself sometimes to 
sermonize the young ladies—“ she is in such a fluster!” 

‘* No, but is she very bad, Jones?” inquired Adelaide, who had met 
the Abigail in a passage conducting to her mother’s room: ‘ what 
does she say ?” 

‘She says you'll be the death of her, Miss Addy, and she says she 
must send off for Sir William directly.” 

“Sir William” was Mrs. Carrington’s brother, a person much dread- 
ed in the Parkfield household. 

Here the colloquy was pore by the violent ringing of Mrs. 
Carrington’s bell, at which sound Jones disappeared in an instant. 

A few moments after, the fair Adelaide was summoned to her mother’s 
apartment. She had hardly entered it when she encountered her sis- 
ter, who made her appearance through another door. 

“Oh, Julia! my dearest child, come to me!” exclaimed Mrs. Car- 
rington in lamentable tones, and taking mo direct notice of her elder 
daughter’s presence, “come to witness the dreadful” but here 
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Julia interrupted her parent with the exceedingly irrelevant phrase 
of— 

‘“« Heavens! mamma, what an odd figure you do look in that night- 
cap!” 

fe Never mind my night-cap,” retorted pathetically the afflicted lady, 
“‘ but listen to the disgrace your elder sister has brought upon our 
' whole family,” and she proceeded to unfold to Julia’s horrified ears, 
| the tale of Miss Carrington’s attachment to her music-master. 

Now, I will admit, that Mrs. Carrington’s night-caps were very ex- 
traordinary, and of sundry frills which, set in motion by the 
rapid and energetic movements of her head, did bob up and down after 
the most exhilarating fashion. So ludicrous was the appearance of the 
irate lady, that Julia was not quite soserious as sheshould have been, 
and Adelaide gained courage for the fight. ‘ 

‘It is of no use, you know, mamma, sending for my uncle William,” 
remarked Miss C nm, “ for I am of age, and independent.” 

This was true, for the larger portions of the fortunes of both sisters 
had been left them by their grandmother. * 

“Oh, you ungrateful, shocking girl!” sobbed Mrs. Caretaaren 
‘‘ you unnatural creature! I always feared this, and that was why i 
almost went on my knees to your father’s silly, doating mother, to en- 
treat her to alter her will!” : 

“Very much obliged to you, mamma,” murmured Adelaide, ‘‘ and 
equally so to e<. for not following your advice,” 

“‘ But what is to be done?” inquired Julia, who had lost her subor- 
dinate position of a younger daughter in the glory of her avowed en- 
gagement with a man of royal extraction,—*‘ what is to be done?” 

‘Nothing in which you can be of any use, I should fancy,” retorted 
angrily the indignant Adelaide. 

“Try at least to respect your sister,” said Mrs. Carrington, ‘‘ the 

rson who, by her future position, can alone redeem your family from 

isgrace.” 

(Julia fondly pressed her mother’s hand.) ¢ 

‘“‘ By marrying a hungry rebel,” ejaculated Adelaide, ‘“‘ who only 
takes her for her money, and wants you all to think he is-doing you 
a great honour.” 

he much-injured Julia contented herself with casting her eyes up 
to heaven, and murmuring “ Boles/av/” with a sort of ecstatic ex- 
pression. 

“For shame! wretehel girl, for shame!” cried Mrs. Carrington, 
‘but such malignity ot attain those who are placed upon too 
great a height to be reached by it.” 

For more than an hour the conversation lasted between the three 
ladies, and at its end, Julia’s original question as to what was te 
be *‘ done,” was not much nearer its solution than at the ning. 
Miss Carrington, basing ber incontestible right to do what she chose 
upon the fact of her majority and her independent fortune, stoutly 
declared that she would marry no other than Monsieur Donner, and 
that if any attempt was made to inform him of what had passed, or to 
acquaint im with the resistance opposed to their union, she would 
quit the house, and take refuge with a certain old aunt in Hampshire, 
whose godchild she was, and who had been in the habit of spoiling her 
from her birth. At last, an agreement was entered into between the 
belligerents, that no notice of what had occurred should be taken to 
Donner, that he should finish his visit to Parkfield, comme si de rien 
n’était, but that Adelaide should wait, and not allow herself to dream 
of a marriage without her mother’s consent. Upon these terms they 

rted, Mrs. Carrington resolving not to appear at the breakfast ta- 

le, and the two sisters dceniabnet to speak to each other as little ag 
possible. The ‘hungry rebel” lay at Julia’s heart, and she formed 
all sorts of plans for giving her sister cause to remember it. 

As soon as Mrs. Carrington had found courage to dress, and was, 
in a sufficiently becoming morning négligé, established upon her sofa 
in her dressing-room, she dentatabed & message to request the atten- 
dance of the formidable Count. 

Boleslav made his appearance, fierce and warrior-like as ever, and 
pena Carrington held out her hand languishingly to him as he en- 
tered. 

When she had unburthened herself of her frightful load (Julia had 
been enjoined to preserve the strictest silence on the subject) the old 
question came again: ‘“‘ What was tobe done?” Thereat the doughty 
Boleslavsky did not seemso embarrassed as had been his precursors in 
the council; but his means were rather of the energetic order, and 
smacked strongly of his old calling. 

“ Dearest lady,” suggested he, giving a furious pull at his left mus- 
tachio, ‘* the thing is very simple, je m’encharge. We need to 
cast the base-blooded churl into the river—nothing can be easier. 

“Ah! my dear Count,” said Mrs. Carrington, with a tender smile 
(this martial ardour pleased her,) ‘‘we are not, alas! in your own 
Asages and in England, weshould be accused of murder, and the law 
wo ” 

‘‘Law!” interrupted Boleslay, ‘who ever heard of law? why, the 
wretch is not noble, and can have norights; ifthe law was ill-advised 
enough to meddle ia the matter, we would receive its emissaries with 
horse-whips, and should they ist, I will undertake in three days to 
put Parkfield into a state of defence, and stand a siege of six weeks, at 
the end of which we can capitulate if it is thought advisable.” 

Vainly did Mrs. Carrington represent to her future son-in-law that 
none of these means were possible in the humdrum land in which he 
had taken refuge (and whose worthy inhabitants chose to regard him 
and his followers as the martyrs of a /ibera/ cause,) the doughty chief- 
tain could understand no other manner of proceeding, and these 

sitions being rejected, he had no others to suggest. The mildest of 

is remedies consisted in the immediate imprisonment of Adelaide in 
the lowest of the house cellars; and finding that no one single piece of 
his advice could by any possibility be adopted, it was not entirely with. 
out aslight degree of pique that he retired from his interview with his 
mamma-in-law elect, observing that, if people would not profit by the 
councils that were offered to , they must be prepared to submit 
to the consequences. 

Upon his return from & walk he had taken that morning at early 
dawn, the object of all these discussions, M. Donner, was startled in 
one of the alleys of a thick beech-wood by the sudden appearance of a 
female figure, dressed in black. ‘T'wice she crossed his path, looked at 
him, and then passed on. The third time, however, instead of passing 
on, the figure stopped. 

‘I beg your pardon,” said the lady (for lady she evidently was), 
7 = = not Monsieur Donner, the musician of whom fame has spoken 
80 highly ?” 

Donner bowed. 

«Then allow me to request your company for a few seconds, and be 
kind enough to answer one or two questions I wish to make.” 

Donner could do no otherwise than acquiesce. 

The appearance of the stranger was more imposing than prepossess- 
ing. She was tall and dark, and in her eagle-features and sallow skin, 
there was something that told a source of pride and poverty, of habits 
of command and of that species of privation which, on the other hand, 
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is seldom allied but to submission. Her eye was bright and pie a 
but it had a wistful look that seemed as though it distrusted those it 
rested on. Her lips were thin and compressed, and her whole coun- 
tenance was expressive of singular energy. She was dressed entirely 
in black, and her attire was of that sort which betrays straitened 
means, combined with the knowledge of what ought to be worn. 

“ You were here last night,” said she; ‘I tried to speak to you but 
could not.” 

** Then it was you whose shadow I saw upon the path ?” remarked 
Wilhelm. 

“ Did you think that it was a ghost?” she rejoined with a smile that 
was almost contemptuous. ‘ Not quite that!” and she laughed a loud, 
short, anything but gleesome laugh. ‘ Tell me,” she abruptly resumed, 
** have you not a foreign guest at yonder house? one who calls himself 
Count Boleslavsky ?” 

‘The Patriot hero!” rejoined Donner, with something nearly akin 
to a sneer 

* Precisely so,” was the reply: ‘‘ he is about to become the husband 
of one of the daughters of your hostess, is he not ?” 

‘* He is, and that very soon,” answered Donner. 

He fancied his companion grew a shade paler. 

** Do you know when ?” she asked. 

«I believe in a month, for the delay has only been occasioned by the 
circumstance of the bride’s mother having decided that her daughter 
should not marry till she had completed her eighteenth year—now the 
festivities which are to celebrate this event take place in two days, on 
Thursday next, which is Mademoiselle J ulie’s birthday, and I believe, 
after that, the 0 9 is likely to be quickly solemnized.” 

“You said a month, just now,” observed sharply the mysterious 


rf That is the period I have heard assigned,”’ replied Donner. 

“ A month!” she repeated, as though commun.ng with herself, and 
then counting hurriedly on her fingers. ‘‘ There is time,” added she. 

“And are this charming pair wrapt up in mutual adoration ?” 
inquired the dark lady. 

“Of that Ican hardly judge,” said Donner; “ but I have heard it 
surmised that the Count is singularly enamoured of Mademoiselle 
Julie’s two thousand a year.” 

“Which she might not enjoy very long, if she married him,” 
observed his companion. 

« Bat,” suddenly inquired Donner, ‘‘ you are a stranger here; what 
a8 Tn all have for you? Do you know Miss Carrington ?” 

** Perhaps.” 

“Or the Count 2” he added, 

“« Perhaps,” was again the reply 

They walked on for a few moments without speaking. At length— 

** We must separate here,” said the lady, “‘ for I must not leave the 
cover of the wood—but—” she paused. ‘“ How long do you stay at 
Parkfield ” 

* It is uncertain,” answered her companion; “but, at all events, 
three weeks.” 

The strange visitant of these ‘‘ woodland wilds” stood still, and fixed 
@ scrutinising look upon the artist’s countenance. 

** It could do you no good whatever to speak of our interview,” she 
recommenced, ‘‘ and, therefore, I suppose if I tell you it is highly im- 

t it should remain a secret, I may probably rely upon your not 


yagi it.” 
** You may count upon my discretion,” said Donner. . 

“* Now listen tome,” sherejoined; ‘‘ take this paper,” and she held 
out to him a small roll of paper she had taken from pocket. ‘Qh! 
you need not be alarmed—it is not a compact with the devil which you 
will be called upon to sign—we are not playing Robert le Diable—you 
may unfold it—it is something quite in your way—it is music.” 

he astonished artist did unfold the paper in his hand, and found a 
of music arranged for the pianoforte. 

“There are no words to it,” remarked the lady, “ it does not need 
any; but promise me one thing; some day, when you can best study 
the effect that simple air may produce, play it before Count Boleslav— 
some day soon we mow A probably meet again, when you can relate to 
me the impression made by these few notes—-for the present, adieu!” 


a nature that it seemed more fitted for a dirge than for a dance. 

Donner had not got beyond the first few bars, when the effect foretold 
to him as to be produced upon the Count, had far surpassed anything 
he could have anticipated. Pale as ashes, with hair standing almost 
on end, Boleslav sprang towards the instrument, and dashing Wilhelm’s 
hands from the keys— 

** What in h—ll’s name is that?” exclaimed he in a choking voice; 
** and where did you get it ?” ; 

The musician rose, and very calmly looked his agitated interrupter 
in the face. ‘* Monsieur le Comte,”’ said he, in a firm voice, “I had it 
from a lady.” 

** Where, when, how 2” retorted Boleslav. 

** Perhaps I may not choose to tell.’’ 

** Not choose!” ejaculated the Count, beside himself with rage. 
** Not choose !” 4 

But here, ali the world interposed between the two contending par- 
ties, and the hero became aware that he had gone too far—turning to 
those who were pressing round him— 

*« You cannot know,” stammered he, “in what circumstances, un- 
der what pressure of distress, of danger, I have heard that air. Some- 
times a mere sound, the memory of a beloved country, may be re- 
called to an exile, and her bleeding wounds be torn open afresh before 
him.” 

This was quite enough. Boleslav was decidedly a hero, and all the 
world was instinctively against Donner, who had been the occasion of 
hurting such fine sensibilities. Julia, having nothing to do, had faint- 
ed outright, and, before she had contrived to leave the ball-room, her 
sister had with treacherous haste cut her laces, affirming that they 
were dangerously too tight. 

The gaiety of the evening was quite at an end, and the only thing for 
which every one seemed to find strength was the supper, to which jus- 
tice was done, as though Monsiur Donner had never invented strange 
melodies which were to frighten honest folks ‘from their propriety.” 

Boleslav, nevertheless, could not take part in that which seemed to 
unite all the world, and, after tossing off three or four glasses of Cham- 
pagne, he betook himself into the open air, and marched up and down 
= terrace with never a hat upon his head, repeating over and over to 

imself— 

“© A lady! it cannot be her! but who then can it be ’” 

The next day he was observed to be particularly gracious to Donner, 
and once or twice in the library during the morning and after dinner 
in the drawing-room, he came up to him, conversed with him, and 
seemed in many ways inclined to raise him, after a fashion, to a degree 
of equality with himself. 

Whether he obtained any reward for his pains or not, it would be 
hard to say, but it is to be concluded he did not, for at the end of a few 
days he relapsed into his former haughtiness, and recommenced behav- 
ing to Donner as he opined that a gentleman ought to behave to a man 
who gained his Jiving by the exercise of an art. 





The period when Donner’s visit was to end had arrived, and he took 
his departure from Parkfield, still unaware that Adelaide had already 
spoken to her mother of an engagement which was now formally conclu- 
ded between themselves The day approached when Julia Carrington 
was to become Countess Boleslavsky, and the impaticnce of the bride- 
groom increased with each succeeding hour. 

At length everything was positively settled. The bridesmaids were 
named, and the marriage dress of the fair bride had been already an 
object of admiration and envy to tne privileged few who had seen it. 

Mrs. Carrington and her daughters were to go to town three or four 
days before the ceremony to their house in Cavendish-square, and 
thence the happy couple were to start for a tour through Scotland. 

The evening before their departure for London, the inmates of Park- 
field, consisting only of the family themselves and the young cadet, 
were sitting cosily around the library fire listening to the howling of 
the wind, as it blustered among the branches of the high trees. 

** You sadly want some owls here, aunt,” remarked the cadet; ‘‘ the 
rooks only makea row by day, but thehoo-hooing of an owl or two 
would not be amiss on such night as this.” 

** Talk of owls!’ remarked the Count. ‘ Why you never saw one— 





And with a wave of the hand, and a somewhat haughty bow, the mys- 
terious lady vanished into one of the paths across the wood. 

Donner stood for some moments reading over the piece of music in 
hig hand, which seemed to him to be more like some wild species of 
dance than anything else. He folded it up, and hiding it in the breast 
of his coat, retraced his steps towards the house, determined to profit 
by the present that had been made him. 

vi. 


Two days after came the famous Thursday for which, as the happy 
anniversary of Julia Carrington’s birth, such preparations had been 
made. As it was to mark the period when, according to her mother’s 
resolution, she might become the sharer in the honours of the house of 
Boleslavsky, it was to be invested with all the solemnity of a “‘ coming 
of age.” Oxen were to be roasted, barrels of ale to be broached, 
tenantry tobe made to dance, poor to be fed, and county neighbours to 
be driven to die of envy. 


The house was full of people, and each succeeding day brought fresh P 


gaieties. One day thatit had been proposed to witnesss the coursing 

of a hare by Lord Ellisholme’s greyhounds (his lordship was in Mrs. 

Carrington’s maternal previsions the husband elect of tiie fair Ade- 

laide), the doughty Boleslav had gratified the whole company with 

; = — of his equestrian powers which transported the admiring 
ulia. 

As they were turning out of a path that led through a copse into the 
lane by which they were to gain Parkfield, the Count’s attention was 
arrested by the young cadet. 

*« Just look at that woman’s head up in the elder tree,” cried he. 
Boleslav stared, but discerned nothing. 

‘‘What nonsense!” retorted Julia. ‘‘Can’t yousee that she is lean- 
‘ing over Peter Fairbrother’s garden wall, which is hidden from you 
by the elder tree through the branches of which she is looking.” 

** But where ?” repeated the Count. ‘I see nothing.” 

* Because you look the wrong way; but don’t trouble  mapag-d any 
more; she is gone now; she dropped down from the tree like a bunch 
of its own berries, and seemed to me every bit as black.” 

The next morning ushered in all the various festivities that had 
been decreed to take place, and when every species of rustic rejoicing 
had been exhausted, the politer portion of the Parkfield community 
prepared for its own particular gratification in a banquet and ball. 

All the neighbours for twenty miles round had answered Mrs. Car- 
rington’s summons, and the ball promised to be brilliant. A genuine 
English country dance was insisted upon, but no one was to be found 
who could execute it. Those who knew anything about it were too old, 

and amongst the young none would avow ever having heard of such a 
thing. Quadrilles were substituted, but these in turn soon gave way 
to an almost uninterrupted succession of polkas and waltzes. Julia 
was enchanted, for in this style of dancing the Count was as great a 
proficient as in riding, and, of course, she allowed him to dance with 
none but her. 

“* How horridly ill these people play !” remarked Boleslav. ‘ And 
what an absurd collection of polkas and waltzes they have! There is 
no possibility of dancing. I wish some one would just sit down to the 
piano, and play a reasonable waltz or two.” 

“ Why don’t you ask Donner to do so?” inquired his partner. 

“Monsieur Donner,” vociferated the Count, addressing the artist, 
who at this moment was standing at the opposite side of the room; 
“there is no dancing to this music—I wish yon would play a waltz.” 

‘**T dance them sometimes, Monsieur le Comte,” answered Wilhelm, 
* but never play them.” 

“He never plays anything when he’s asked,” muttered Boleslav, 
= Mh the dance brought him nearer to Donner, who heard the 
rk. 
The vexed musician reddened and bit his lip. At the end of the 
waltz he came up to the fierce Boleslav. 


“If you can get up a mazurka,” said he, I will play for you, for I 


have a new one, which has never yet been heard.” 

Julia and her sister and the Miss O*Donnoghues, two Irish girls 
amongst the visitors at Parkfield, quickly managed to bring together 
the requisite number of gentlemen, and the four pair placed them- 
selves in the centre of the room, the rest of the company arranging them- 
selves se as to be spectators of the performance. 

Donner took his e 


opposite to him. 


music given to him so mysteriously two days before. 


It was surely enough in the measure required for a mazurka. A 


lace at the piano, the Count and Julia were nearly 
. The artist’s fingers wandered over the keys, and then, 
afver a few preliminary chords, he commenced the mazurka of which 
he had spoken, and which was neither more nor less than the piece of 


you should go to my country to see owls—If you once saw them in my 
forests at Hkerakkhramkhretch! or heard them in the towers of my old 
feudal domain of Knockerlockerbocker, you would never talk of your 
owls again.” 

** Ah!” sighed Julia; “* how I should delight in seeing your ances - 
tral halls /” and she cast a languishing glance at the Count. 

** And you shall do so some day,” rejoined Boleslav, ‘“‘ someday when 
we are free.” 

**Or that you decide upon accepting the benefits of a general am- 
nesty,” whispered the wicked cadet to his cousin Adelaide, who seemed 
to agree with him. 
ings have sat at the dining-tables of my fathers as equals,” con- 
tinued Boleslav. 

** And subjects been hanged at the postern gate, I dare say,” mur- 
mured again the graceless stripling. 

**The crown worn by one of my ancestors has left a jewel in our 
ossession ,” said the Count. y 

“The cadet was about to observe that this was a novel mode of char- 
acterising what he felt inclined to denominate a theft, when the en- 
trance of the butler interrupted the conversation. 
** [f you please, ma’am,” said the softly-spoken, softly-shod domestic, 
‘* there are some people without who say they must speak to you, that 
it is upon business of pressing conseyuence, and that it cannot be put 


‘*Who and what are they ?” began the Count; “lock them up, and 
tell them to wait till to-morrow.” 

Patience, my dearest Boleslav,” said smilingly Mrs. Carrington. 
** What do they want Simmons ?” 

‘**T can’t find out, ma’am,” replied the Butler; ‘‘ they are three of 
them wrapped up in cloaks, but there is only one who asks to see you. 
He is rather respectable looking than otherwise.” 

** Well,” said Mrs. Carrington, “it might be as well to let him in 
here, and hear what he wants.” 

The butler departed, bearing the order to admit the man. 

“It looks actually quite like an adventure,” observed Julia. 

In a few moments the door was opened, and a person entered who 
certainly had nothing remarkable, either one way or the other, in his 
appearance. He was not exactly a gentleman, and yet had no evident 
marks of belonging to the inferior classes of society, He bowed on en- 
tering the library, and advancing towards the lady of the house, 

‘* I have the honour of addressing Mrs. Carrington, I believe.” 

That lady bowed. 

** These young ladies are ne daughters, madame, I presume.” 

‘* They are, sir,” replied Mrs. Carrington, begining to feel more and 
more surprised. 

“Then, I think, madam, that for what I have to say, it might be as 
well ifI were to beg these young ladies to withdraw, or even if I were 
. entreat the favor of a few moments’ private conversation with you 
alone.” 

“ This is my nephew, Mr. James Carrington, sir,” said Mrs. Carring- 
ton, ‘and this my future son-in-law, Count Boleslavsky ; I can hear 
nothing apart from their presence; and indeed it is out of pure good- 
nature that I have consented to receive your visit at all a 

The stranger interrupted her. 

‘That which I have to say,” observed he, “it is perfectly indispen- 
sable that you should hear, but it is indispensable for no one else; 
therefore I leave it to your choice, madam, who shall assist at our 
conference.” 

Mrs. Carrington was resolved not to leave herself without the sup- 
port of her two protectors, and her daughters insisted, with the curiosity 
natural to them, upon also remaining present. 

‘* Well, then,” said the strange visitor, ‘‘since you will have it so, 
so be it ; it is not my fault if much pain is inflicted. Madam,” he con- 
tinued, turning round and looking Mrs. Carrington full in the face, 

‘this gentleman whom you call Count Boleslaysky, and who really is 
so, cannot marry your daughter.” 

“Sir!” exclaimed Mrs. Carrington, indignantly. 

Julia screamed. Boleslav started to his feet with an oath. 

** Hallo,” cried the cadet. 

Adelaide said nothing. 

‘* T repeat it,”” resumed the stranger, ‘‘ your daughter cannot be the 
wife of Count Boleslavsky.” 

‘** And why, if you please?” inquired James Carrington. 

** Because he is married already,” answered the man. 

_ Both the sisters screamed this time, and Mes. Carrington fell back 
in her chair. Boleslav was pale as death. 

“ There is the marriage certificate,” pursued the stranger, laying 





ell; Slalnitve Gir, dinatlar ta the os und 6f be Sen enidunchely paper upon the table before young Carrington, who eagerly siezed 


upon it. 





« Julia, my life!’ ejaculated the Count, darting off to the side of 
his fainting bride, and beginning to have recourse to /es grands mg. 
yens, ** it f all false—she is dead !” 

Julia opened her eyes and began to breathe. 

«It is truey’ continued the Count, ‘I had, in thoughtless youth, 
entered into a union, which I concealed from you because I would not, 
could not tell you, that you, my angel, were not the only woman to 
whom I had ever breathed words of love. There lies my fault.” 

‘* And she is dead ?” faltered Julia. 

‘* She died five years ago.” 

‘* She is so far from dead,” interposed the stranger, ‘‘ that here she 
is !” and, opening the library door, he gave admittance to the dark lady 
we have already met once before. F 

The confusion may be conceived, not described. . 

“ Menster!” thundered Boleslav, darting towards the new-comer 
with uplifted hand. ; : as 

«« Back, you ruffian, you !” cried young Carrington, seizing the 
Count’s arm, and forcing him to a safer distance from the object of his 
wrath. 

She stood still, cold and fearless, eyeing her husband, since so he 
was, with withering scorn and bitter hate. — 

“Five years ago !” said she, repeating his own words ; “ yes, five 

ears ago, after all my wealth had been squandered by the man who 
had stolen me from my parents, with promises of a love in which I wag 
mad enough to believe, I was thrown by him into a dungeon, whence I 
only escaped some few weeks since, when the barbarous misrule of a 
few feudal chieftains was overthrown, and = by the lawful 
authority against which they had rebelled. This is your hero! this 
your patriot !” she continued, turning to the group of horror-struck 
faces round her, and pointing with really majestic gesture to her guilty 
husband, ‘* look at him now,” exclaimed she, ‘‘ and say whether you 
find any traces of a hero there !” . 

It would be useless entering into further details of the scene that 
took place. Faintings, tears, hysterics, were of course intermingled 
with curses, inprecations, and horrid oaths. Vows of vengeance were 
all that were left to the enraged Count, for he had been too suddenly 
confronted with the truth ; the living fact had risen up too palpably 
before him, to have given him, even for an instant, the resource of 
denial. He stood there, an accused, convicted criminal. 





So much for the Patriot! 
«‘ Thank God! I never let one into my house,” when he heard the 
story, said the much-dreaded Sir William. 


vil. 


The tale was true in every detail; but how, it may be asked did thig 
buried wife jump up all at once to confound her felon lord? A few 
words will suffice to explain. When feudal castles were once more in 
the possession of the sovereign mer oye and the victims of arbitary 
private power were set free, the wife of the hero Boleslavsky found her 
way into the upper air, and was released from the dungeon, where,for 
five years, the Count had thought proper to have her shut up, giving 
forth to the. world the report of her death. The Countess’s first thought, 
upon recovering her liberty, was to rejoin her faithless husband, and 
this, it may be supposed, out of hate, not love. She easily discovered 
his place of refuge ; and about three weeks before the commencement 
of our story, she arrived in London, where the news of the amiable 
Boleslav’s projected marriage was one of the first announcements that 
awaited her. To prevent this union was of course her instant desire ; 
but she had no proofs of her being herself his lawful wif€. ‘lime would 
be required; but, after consulting a man of law, to whom she had ap- 
plied, immediate steps were taken for procuring the documents neces- 
sary to prove her statement. 

The lawyer to whom she had addressed herself, and who gave her 
his opinion and assistance in exchange for the musical instruction she 
agreed to give his daughter, was really in the main a good sort of man, 
and took a certain degree of interest in the Countess’s affairs. When 
the necessary papers were received, Mr. Singleton,accompaied by his 
eldest son, consented to go down with his much-injured client to Park- 
field, where we have witnessed their arrival and its result. 

Meanwhile, the Countess herself had paid constant visits to the 
neighbourhood of Mrs. Carrington’s abode, lodging in first one village 
and then another, and taking every opportunity of watching the exact 

rogress of the Count’s matrimonial scheme. Thus it was that she 
fad waylaid Monsieur Donner, and that James Carrington had caught 
sight of her looking through the branches of an elder-tree, in order to 
obtaina good view ofher rival, the unsuspecting Julia. The piece of 
music she had given to Donner was, she knew, calculated to drive the 
Count half out of his mind, should he hear it, from the mere circum- 
stance of its being quite impossible that any one could have procured it 
but through her means. It was an air composed by herself, and with 
which, played upon her harp, on the night she left her father’s home, 
she had given to Boleslav the signal that all was ready for their elope- 
ment. None knew this air but her, and, during the two years when 
not having yet obtained entire mastery over her fortune, it suited the 
Count to feign some remainder of affection for his wife, he had been 
wont to beg of her sometimes to let him hear his favourite melody. She 
knew full well that the sound of this air must suggest to the Count 
frightful reflections as to the possibility of her existence, and for that 
reason she had communicated it to Donner. 

On the other hand, the impatience of the formidable Boleslav to call 
Julia his lawful wife, was to be ascribed to a cause of the most simple 
and prosaic nature—money. He had borrowed largely and at enor- 
mous interests, and the time for the mauvais quart d’heure was rapid- 
ly approaching, when, if he could not pay with his purse, he would be 
forced to pay with his person. As we know, this diabolical quart 
@’ heure came, and in a shape most horrible. What happened with the 
hero, his debts, and his wife, none of the Parkfield family ever cared 
to inquire , complete oblivion was the only thing to be desired in this 
most disastrous case of misdirected “* hero-worship !” 

In proportion as her younger daughter decreased in Mrs. Carrington’s 
esteem (for the excellent lady accused her alone of all the misfortune) 
so did her elder one regain some of the favour she had lost. The term, 
‘“« hungry rebel,” was remembered with complacency, as having been @ 

roof of discernment, and faute de mieux, Donner was regarded with 
indulgence when compared with the fearful criminality of the Count. 

Julia was, of course, seized by severe illness, and many people were 
uncharitable enough to believe that what she regretted most was the 
right that had been so hare denied her, of wiping her eyes on 2 
coroneted pocket-handkerchief. As soon as her health would admit 
of her being removed, the disappointed mamma and her “ dear girls 
set out for the Continent, that universal panacea for damaged hearts or 
damaged pockets. Donner was half-admitted by the unfortunate Mrs. 
Carrington to be the future spouse of the obstinate Adelaide, qui n’en 
démordait pas, and he was to join the party at Ems, with the first breath 
of spring. To Ems, accordingly, they went, and from Ems they all 
migrated together to Baden-Baden : F 

Baden delighted both Adeluide and the sentimental Julia, and indeed, 
the latter, forgetful of her ‘‘ disappointment,” consented to dance, and 
went so far as to accord waltz after waltz to half the hereditary princes 
of Germany. Donner, too, was mightily feté, and it caused no small 
satisfaction to Miss Carrington to witness the way in which more than 
one crowned head even had paid its tribute of admiration to the young 
and really talented artist. But Mrs. Carrington’s tribulations were not 
at anend. She had, as we know, conceived a dreadful jealousy of the 
Marchesa di Malatesta on account of one daughter's adorateur, and 
now she was made to rememher that Boleslav was not the only person 
likely to be connected with her who had owned the power of the Mar- 
chesa’s charms ; but that Donner had been one of her most famous 
victims, for, as luck would have it, hardly had the fated family been 
fixed in their very handsome and comfortable lodgings in Baden than 
Mrs. Carrington was greeted with the news of the Marchesa’s arrival. 
She was, too, pleasantly instal/ée, and had too loudly given out her de- 
light at every thing around her to admit of her maxing her escape, 
and therefore she was reduced to the necessity of meeting the Mar- 
chesa, though she was determined nothing should induce her here to 
invite her inside her doors; and so the season wore on till the last days 
of September. Now in Baden-Baden, you might have fancied yourself 
in London or Paris, and one evening at a party at the Princess Maltzi- 
koff's there were assembled a vast number of our old acquaintance. 
Amongst others there sits Lady Mannering, and see, the gentleman 
who takes his seat beside her is once more Count Henry O'Connor. 
(Count Henry’s father was an officer in the Austrianservice, and mude 
a Count by the Emperor Francis. ) 

«« Enchanté, milady,” exclaimed the Count, taking his seat, “ one 
may imagine oneself in the height of the season, as your a net 
papers call it, and I can fancy that those windows open upon Hydé 
Park.” = 

“ Grand merci, Count—I am very glad they donot. I infinite/y 
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views of the See-lage to any thing between Apsley House 
py ee Gate ; but I will tell you where one may fancy oueself 
= in without any great effort of imagination ; and that is at the fa- 
as concert that ridiculous old Carrington woman gave to make Don- 
= lay against Blitz. All the dramatis persone are here; there are 
~ Earrington people, and the Marchesa, and old Katzenhaupt, and 
poate 9 and, in short, every one except Blitz.” ‘ ; 

« Pray is it true,” asked the Count, ‘‘ that the eldest Miss Carring- 
ton is going to marry that piano-forte player?” / . 

«Qh! don’t ask me,” replied Lady Mannering, with an air of dis- 

t; “we are all mad, and these foreigners have beau jeu in laughing 
at us as they do—I had a letter from my sister Emma this morning, 
and only think the news she gives me! Ellisholme has actually mar- 
ried Zéphirine the opera-dancer ” . : 

« And you are surprised ?” inquired her neighbour, ‘‘vous étes bien 
jonne—but bush! there is Donner at the piano.” 

The masician sat down, and certainly by his performance amply 
merited every eulogium that was poured out upon him at its conclusion. 
The Marchesa, this time attired in the deepest sable hue, and her head 
wrapped round with a veil of black lace, sat nonchalamment ensconced 
in a capacious arm-chair, and seemed to pay attention to no one. Sud- 
wT, mai,” said the Princess Maltzikoff, addressin Madame de 
Malatesta across the room, ‘ did you ever hear anything half so beau- 
: Pha 
ae yes—often !” was the reply, given in a drawling tone. 

“Did you ever hear him before ?” asked the Princess. 

« He is a very old frind of mine,” added Madame de Malatesta. — 

«“ Why, Monsieur Donner,” cried the Princess, turning to the artist, 
who was standing near talking to some ladies, ‘‘you never told me that 

mew . «. e.» 
¥ are chére,” interrupted the Marchesa, fixing upon the artist 
a look peculiarly her own, but scarcely bending her head into a bow, 
«| dare say, Monsieur Donner has forgotten me—it is so long since we 
bh 
myilhem turned ong then red, and could barely stammer out an in- 
telligible reply. She was lovelier, but more strange than ever. 

When the party was over, and the guests were departing, the 

Marchesa came up to Donner, and with a grace nothing could with- 
d,— 

i Donner,” said she, ‘‘I have to-morrow evening, a few 

friends; will you do me the favour to join them? I shall be truly hap- 

y to receive you, chez moi.” 

The next day, 25th of September, was fixed for the departure of the 
Carringtons from Baden-Baden. They were to start at midnight to join 
at Leopoldshafen the boat that passed at day-break down the Rhine. 
Donner promised to be at their door at twelve o'clock, or if not, to re- 

join them at dawn on board the steamer. 

The night was lovely, the moon threw her soft silver mantle tenderly 
ever every object, the dew hung its pearls upon every leaf, and 
every flower. There was no wind save just enough to waft fragrant 
exhalations of the fair earth through every opened casement; and the 
only sound was that of the eve-jar’s solitary note in the dark fir woods 
on the brow of the hill. 

The Marchesa’s guests were not numerous, but they were chosen, 
and rarely had Donner enjoyed a triumph so poets gratifying to his 
vanity as that which awaited him on this night. 

One by one the guests dropped off, and Wilhelm took up his hat, and 
made his bow, for he saw he had outstayed every one, and was alone 
with the mistress of the house. 

The Marchesa was seated at a window that opened into a terrace 
filled with flowers. 

** Are you so hurried,” said she, ‘‘ that you cannot play something 
for me only? Something that may recall my far distant Italy.” Wil- 
helm was again at the piano—and from his fingers fell the first notes of 
the one eternal melody. 

“Oh! the days of his early youth ! are they come again ? 
illusion ?” 

How each tene seems a voice of the very inmost heart! With what 
melancholy and passionate tenderness each note is fraught! This 
time the Marchesa seems fascinated, for she rises, and coming for- 
ward, leans upon the pianoforte, her head resting upon her clasped 
han 


Is this an 


Twelve o’élock strikes, but the artist hears it not. 

The melody draws to its close —she has never yet looked at Wilhelm : 
slowly she raises her eyes at the approach towards the last few phrases, 
and murmurs, 

E questo tl canto mio /”’ 

The musician trembles ; he has forgotten all save the dreams of 


his early youth, and as the few last lingering notes escape from his | 


fingers 
* Adelaide !” exclaims he wildly, and sinks at the feet of the en- 
chantress. 





Mrs. Carrington and her “girls,” embarked alone upon the Grass 
Herzog von Baden steamer; and wondered where on earth that “ tire- 
some creature Donner” could be ; 

Et de deux! 

“ Well, aunt,” said James Carrington, wien he saw his charming re- 
latives return home ; ‘‘neither pianists nor patriots, say I, but a plain, 
honest, upright John Bull, who pays the king’s taxes without grum- 
bling, and can keep improper people at their distance for all they may 
have the ‘‘ evil eye” 


TEN MINUTES WITH HER MAJESTY. 


In divulging the details of a highly distinguished honour, we are not, 
we hope and believe, committing any breach of confidence. A desire 
to gratify the pardonable curiosity of our readers, in common with all 
classes of the community, respecting the person of our admired and be- 
loved Sovereign, will not, we feel sure, be construed harshly. Weare, 
indeed, incapable of rudely bursting the golden bonds of Etiquette that 
doth hedge the throne. 

To guard against the imputation of boasting of a higher privilege 
than that really extended to us, wethink it right to mention at once, 
that the business which took us iato the presence of the “* Highest per- 
sonage in the Realm,” was not of a private nature. 

The memorable morning was a bright one in February—the fourth 
of the month. The sky was cloudless; a brilliant sun gave to it that 
cheering character which—from the good fortune Her Majesty experi- 
ences whenever she travels, or appears publicly—has passed into a 

Proverb, as “The Queen’s Weather.” The conveyance in which we 
Were approaching the palace—that of Westminster—was suddenly 
Stopped at Charing Cross. A great crowd had collected between that 
ts and our destination. A long queue of carriages—of which our 

4nsom formed the last joint—had been brought to a stand; and when, 
alter a time, we were permitted to move on, we perceived that not only 
the streets, but the fronts of the houses, were thickly lined. Individu- 

of every age, size, and condition, occupied the pavements. The 
houses were decorated with a bright variegation of lovely faces, pretti- 
ly framed in bewitching bonnets. Every window was filled ; every bal- 
Cony crowded; even the roofs of public offices were tenanted. Head 
over head appeared on the steps of doors; the owners of apple-stalls, 











fitting them up as temporary standing-places, realised small fortunes ; 
and, on grades of seats protected by crimson awnings, and built over 
areas, reclined the beauty and chivalry of eighteen hundred and fifty- 
one; recalling the days of the “ Tilt-yard,” whose site they actually 
overlooked. The standing army of spectators gave the docile Life-Guards 
and ega policemen but little trouble to keep the carriage-road clear ; 
for they passed the time pleasantly in viewing the procession of ladies 
and great officers of state who were slowly drawn along on the same 
errand as ourselves. ; 
he stopping of a hackney cabriolet at the entrance of that portion of 
ter Majesty's Palace of Westminster which is devoted to the delibera- 
tions of the second estate of the realm in Parliament assembled, is not 
Caleulated to produce such solemn impressions upon the attendant 
lice and marshals’ men, as when emblazoned panels are drawn up, un- 
er the auspices of a Court coachman ind a full-bottomed wig. On 
slighting, therefore, the oaly mark of atiention we received, was from 
80 official; who, with the anxious look of one who thinks he has en- 
*ountered un intruder, demanded a sight of ourcredentials. One glance 
&t the Signature of the Lord High Chamberlain, in the corner of our 
Sard, sufficed to dispel his anxiety ; and with a bland smile of welcome, 
© waved his truncheon towards the staircase it was necessary for us to 
pount—the same which, at no distant period of time, was to be pressed 
¥ the feet of Royalty. In expectation of that event, more loyal sub- 
ects lined the avenues, and stood on thestairs. In fact, fromthe draw- 
F phe pee of em oun Pome 3 te: the a of the throne in the 
rds, an unbroken lane of human beings ranged themsely 
behold the Queen. a cai 





No one who enters the House of Lords for the first time can suppress 
an emotion. As an omumneee of florid ornament, as a specimen of 
rgeous decoration, this chamber is, perhaps, unsurpassed in the world ; 
ut whether the emotion be that of sober reverence for the high func- 
tions performed in it, or such a flash of mental exhilaration as is called 
up by the first view of a surprisingly gaudy ball-room, it is not neces- 
sary to inquire. It must beowned, however, that aceiling blazing with 
gold, a base of burning red, a throne of burnished brass, and galleries 
enamelled with coloured mastics, can scarcely be consonant with, or 
expressive of the important interests gravely discussed by the Peers of 
Great Britain Yet, atthe performance of astate ceremony, when the 
whole house is surrendered to the Court and to the fair sex, the scene 
is not inharmonious. 

When we entered, the Peeresses’ gallery was untenanted ; but a group 
of priviledged ladies, in full dress, had already assembled upon the 
back benches on each side of the floor. Both groups were fast augment- 
ed by fresh arrivals, who were ushered into seats by good-natured in- 
dividuals, in black silks and brass badges. The honest, familiar pleas- 
antry of the most active of these ushers would have astonished those 
who associate courts with nothing but stately formality. To one bevy 
of beauties he smilingly observes, “ Ah! you're on the Peers’ benches 
—that will never do. This way, if you please!” And the ladies flut- 
ter after him to a back seat. Wéiil you sita little closer, if you please ?” 
he asks of several ether ladies, regardless of the amplitude of brocades 
and the probable crushing of satins. Frigid formality—for which the 
vulgar invariably give the aristocracy credit—is not to be met with 
even in the House of Lords on the opening of Parliameut : a buzz of 
conversation commences; above which rises now and then, the music of 
amerry laugh. Presently a few peers, in their red and ermined robes, 
drop in; thenan ambassador or two; and conversation becomes general 
As the appointed hour approaches, the house fills ;—the Peeresses’ 
gallery is soon fully occupied. 

The picture of a peeress, present to the imaginations of the million, 
is that of a tall lady, with a long train, a diamond stomacher, and 
jewelled hair glistening under an arch of ostrich feathers. That is an 
Old School portrait. It is all altered now. Only one arching plume 
could we espy; nota single train; adisplay of precious stones far from 
overwhelming; an array of costume, in short, of which the hackneyed 
epithet, ‘‘an elegant simplicity,” is the true expression. When you 
look round on an ordinary assembly of ladies of middling rank at an 
evening party,you will see the same general appearance as that which 
is presented in the Peeresses’ gallery, and in the body of the house, on 
the opening of Parliament. 

The hands of the clock move on Bishops, lay Peers, Judges, Am- 
bassadors converse in knots, on the vacant spaces around the throne, 
the woolsack, and the clerks’ table, and the hum of gossip grows loud- 
er and louder, ‘ There,” to borrow a sentence—not unworthy of a 
footman—from De Foe, * you see blue and green ribbons sitting [and 
standing] familiarly, and talking with the same freedom asif they had 
left their quality and degrees of distance at home. It is a huge conver- 
sazione. The even tenor of the buzz, reverberating from every officer, 
is only interrupted by the clanking of the spurs and accoutrements of 
the military lords and the officers of the guard. The good-tempered 
little gentleman in black threads his way upon the flcor of the House 
with increased alacrity. Morevisitors and less room! His entreaties 
to his fair charges to economise sittings are redoubled. At length he 
has found the last visitor a seat, and many eyes are turned towards the 
clock ;—the hands have passed the figure ‘* II.” 

A slight but sudden lull denotes that experienced ears have heard the 
booming of distant cannon. Her Majesty has started from Buckingham 
Palace ; and her approach is gradually heralded to us by the deadened 
sound of successive salutes. Conversation ceases, and a great fluttering 
ensues. Every peer finds his allotted place. The Lord Chamberlain, 
the State Officers, the Gentlemen at Arms, and the officials, retire into 
the Prince’s chamber, through doors on each side of the throne, to re- 
ceive their mistress. 

Now, there is not a sound. So sudden and dead a silence in so dense 
a crowd—nine-tenths of which (may they forgive us for adding !) are 
women—excites surprise. A pattering noise comes from outside. It 
can hardly be rain, for the sun floods the chamber with his light through 
the livid countenances and parti-hued figures of the glass kings and 
queens. Guess again !—Hail, perhaps ?—Oh, no :—so great is the still- 
ness within, that what you hear from without are the wheels of passing 
Vehicles grinding their gritty way on the gravel. The grinding in- 
creases, and then suddenly stops. You think you can distinguish a 
cheer, muffled by the thick walls. The Queen is alighting. 

During a very few moments all eyes are turned tewards the little 
door on the right side of the throne. Silently, without the faintest note 
of preparation it opens. Two heraldsappear ; then two more; then the 
Lord Chamberlain and next the Queen and Prince Albert, attended by 


| the Mistress of the Robes, and the great Officers of State ; including 


the Lord Chancellor and the Duke of Wellington. 

Every being in the house rises. The Queen—her hand in that of 
Prince Albert—mounts the steps of the throne, her train born by two 
pages, and spread over the back of the state chair by the Duchess of 
Sutherland. She sits: then rises; and, with graceful gesture, bids the 
assembly to be seated. The Prince reclines in the arm-chair on the 
left side of the throne. 

The pause which ensues while the Usher of the Black Rod departs 
to summon the ‘* Faithful Commons,” would be painful were we not 
occupied in taking asurvey of the magnificent spectacle as it is now ar- 
ranged. The Queen, richly, tastefully, and not gaudily robed—her 
head-dress a tiara of diamonds, formed like a mura! crown—addresses 
a few pleasant whispers to the attendant Duchess. The Prince is not 
within speaking distance of his consort, and surveys the House in the 
glittering uniform and jack-boots of a Field Marshal. The Duke of 
Wellington holds erect the sword of state on one side of the Queen; on 
the other, the Marquis of Winchester displays the Cap of Maintenance, 
and beside him, upon the extended arms of the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
rest the cushion and the crown. 

The sensation of beauty communicated through theeye when it drinks 
in an endless variety and exquisite groupings of colour, is that which 
predominates, on viewing the scene in the mass,from above Below, 
two large batches of spectators, arrayed in every tint and texture of fe- 
male attire, are fringed by the red robes of the lay peers on the bottom 
benches, and tapered off on one side by the lawn sleeves of the bishops ; 
while, in the Peeresses’ gallery, similar hues are repeated—from the 
black silk of the mourner to the white satin of the bride. On the 
right of the throne, in the Ambassadors’ box is a more compact kaleido- 
scope of colours. The red Fez of the Turkish envoy, and the sky-blue 
uniform of the Foreign Minister of one of the Northern Courts, tell out 
conspicuously from the rest. Opposite on the left of the throne, a 
group of Life-Guards and Gentlemen-at-Arms make a gorgeous dis- 
play of scarlet and gold. The Judges of the land, packed together on 
the woolsack under their powdered wigs, look like a blooming bed of 
cauliflowers. 

The almost painful silence of this gorgeous still-life is suddenly and 
rudely broken by disorderly sounds, like those which follow the open- 
ing of the pit door of a theatre, or which precede the battering in of 
a house at ariot. The speaker of the House of Commons, a.swers the 
summons of his liege lady the Queen, as if he were a schoolmaster with 
a mob of unmannerly boys at his heels; and is propelled to the bar of 
the House with the frantic fear of teing knocked down and trampled 
upon by the rush of M. P’s. A transient cloud passes over the Royal 
countenance; but it is rapidly succeeded by a prolonged smile at the 
ludicrous efforts of a couple of hundred of her eager Commons to 
squeeze themselves into a space only ample enough forahundred. The 
account of a sufferer in the scramble is amusing :—‘‘ I happened,” said 
Mr. Joseph Hume, in his place in Parliament on the following evening, 
‘to be the twenty-fifth from the Speaker ; but both sides of the bar 
were so filled, that I neither saw the Queen, nor heard her voice. I 
was knocked against a corner; my head was knocked against a post, 
and I might have been much injured, if a stout member, to whom I 
felt much obliged, had not come to my assistance. (Hear, hear, and 
laughter). Mr. Hume recollected, moreover, that on a similar occa- 
sion, the coat of a member of the House who now fills a high office 
abroad, had been torn, and that his shoulder was dislocated. 

Before the hubbub at the bar has quite subsided, the Lord Chancel- 
lor, kneeling on a step of the throne, presents to the Queen the manu- 
script of the speech. Its appearance is that of a piece of music, so 
unskilfully stitched with ribbon to a cover, that the royal reader is 
more than once interrupted by a difficulty in turning over the leaves, 
At the words, ‘“* My Lords and Gentlemen,” increased efforts are made 
at the bar towards silence. The Queen pauses for aninstant; but when 
she resumes, not a sound is heard but her voice. 

In her clear, fresh, distinct tones, Queen Victoria expresses her satis- 
faction at again meeting her Parliament. She continues to maintain 
relations of peace and amity with foreign Powers. She is much grati- 
fied that the German Confederation and the Government of Denmark 





are putting an end to hostilities which threatened the Peace of Europe, 
and that the Government of Brazil has taken new and efficient meas- 


ures, to abolish the ‘ atrocious” traffic in slaves. The “‘ Gentlemen of 
the House of Commons” are assured, as usual, that the Estimates of the 
coming year have been framed with a due regard to economy, and to 
the necessities of the public service. ‘‘ My Lords and Gentlemen” are 
again addressed in terms of satisfaction at the prosperity of the coun- 
try, with the exception of the owners and occupiers of land; but a 
hope is expressed that the prosperous condition of all other classes will 
eventually even diminish their difficulties. Here there is a short pause. 
And the following sentences are read with a slight elevation of tone :— 

“The recent assumption of certain ecclesiastical titles conferred by a foreign 

wer, has excited strong feelings in this country, and large bodies of my subjects 

ave presented addresses to me, expressing attachment to the Throne, and pray 
that such assumptions should be resisted. I have assured them of my resolution 
tw maintain the rights of my Crown, and the independence of the nation, against 
all encroachment, trom whatever quarter it may proceed. I have, atthe same time, 
expressed my earnest and firm determination under God’s blessing, to maintain 
unimpaired, the religious liberty which is so justly prized by the people of this 
country ” 

After announcing measures for the better administration of jus- 
tice, and for the registry of deeds, the peroration closes the political 
brief. The cover is folded over; and the manuscript handed to the 
Lord Chancellor. 

The elocution of the speech was perfect. Nature has combined 
in Queen Victoria's voice, sweetness, youthfulness, and fulness; and 
Art has taught her todeliver it with exceeding purity of tone, and with- 
out the smallest effort. Every syllable, therefore, entered every sound 

air of ears in the House; except those placed, unhappily like Mr. 
oseph Hume, more than twenty five removes from the Speaker—not 
of the speech—but of the House of Commons. 

The music of the last words has scarcely passed into silence before 
the Queen rises, and bows to the spectators; who, also, rise in a body. 
Prince Albert hands her from the throne, and the short procession re- 
tires into the Prince’s chamber in the same order as it entered. This 
ends the ceremony, which has lasted but very little over ten minutes. 
In five minutes more the House of Lords is left to the sole occupation of 
the dapper gentlemen in black. 

We have heard a great deal of the powers of the Press, and have ex- 
perienced the wonders of the electric telegraph ; but those who had the 
privilege of spending ten minutes with her Majesty, in opening Parlia- 
ment, must have been a little startled on reaching Whitehall, to be 
offered an evening newspaper containing the Queen’s speech; the last 
sentence of which from the Queen’s lips had hardly died on the ear. 
Wonder, too, would be increased by the recollection that although the 
the Reporters’ gallery was filled, not one of the gentlemen of the 
Press had taken a note. By what magic then, could the speech have 
been so quickly printed ? 

Everybody knows the ‘‘ Queen's speech” does not deserve its name. 
It is not the Queen’s; nor is it a speech ;—it is a document. The 
First Minister sketches it, subsequent Cabinet Councils reduce it to 
shape, and it is then submitted to Her Majesty. When returned with 
her approval, the speech is divulged (at a ministerial dinner) to the 
non-cabinet members of the administration. Thus the mere topics of 
the manifesto ooze out at the clubs the night before the speech is 
spoken. But it is the actual text which the public is eager for; and, 
that no time may be lost, emissaries from London evening papers ap- 
pear at the Treasury about the time Her Majesty is preparing her 
toilette, at Buckingham Palace, for the ceremony. The moment the first 
gun announces that the procession is in motion, the evening paper en- 
voys are obliged with copies of the document; and before the Queen 
has done speaking in the House her words are in type. 

Formerly the Gentlemen of the Press were locked in a room in the 
Treasury till the cortege was on its way back. Some years ago an 
escape was made from this official durance, which caused some amuse- 
ment. The editor of the Government paper in Dublin was most anxious 
to start for Liverpool by one o’cleck, to catch the packet for Dublin. 
The Speech was handed some time before that hour, and the key was 
turned as usual. Presently, however, the clerks and messengers were 
alarmed by the frantic cries of ‘‘ Fire!” They opened the door—the 
room was filled with smoke. The editor, in the confusion, made his 
escape, leaving the frightened clerks to extinguish the harmless sheet of 
brown paper he had intentionally ignited. 

We, of the present day, improve on the Irish Editor’s plan. His was 
a fire escape: oursare lightning conductors. It is at such a time as 
this, that the wirés of the Electric Telegraph become startlingly ap- 
parent. The City of Edinburgh is about four hundred miles from 
Buckingham Palace While the State processionis wending its slow 
way from Westminster, the wires are charged; and—marvellous fact! 
—at the same moment that Her Majesty is alighting at the steps of 
the Marble Hall several of her lieges in the Scottish capital, are be- 
ginning to read her speech; which has taken no more than fifeeen 





minutes to transmit. She dines at Windsor; and before the banquet 
isover, the text, verbatim et literatim, of which she had uttered ata 
quarter past two, has reached Dublin. Before the royal family has 
retired to rest, the speech isinevery principal town in the Kingdom. 
In these cases there had been no anticipation, for the Speech was 
read off at the London Telegraph Station from the evening papers.— 
Household Words. 


TWO WAYS OF LOOKING AT VESTIGES. 


BY HUGH MILLER 





The following extract is taken from “the Foot-Prints of the Creator,” being 
a portion of a chapter headed “ Superposition not Parental Relation,” for which 
we have ventured to substitute a less scientific title—Ed. Alb 


Several thousand years ago, er: the upheaval of the last of our 
raised beaches, there existed somewhere on the British coast a subma- 
rine bed, rich in sea-weed and the less destructible zoophytes, and in- 
habited by the commoner crustacez and molluscs. Shoals of herrings 
frequented it every autumn, haunted by their usual enemies the dog- 
fish, the cod, and the porpoise; and, during the other seasons of the 
year, it was swum over by the ling, the hake, and the turbot. A con- 
siderable stream, that traversed a wide extent of marshy country, 
waving with flags and reeds, and in which the frog and the newt bred 
by millions, entered the sea a few hundred yards away, and bore down, 
when in flvod, its modicum of reptilian remains, some of which, sinking 
over the submarine bed, found a lodgment at the bottom. Portions of 
reeds and flags were also occasionally entombed, with now and then 
boughs of the pine and juniper, swept from the higher grounds.— 
Through frequent depositions of earthly matter brought down by the 
streamlet, and of sand thrown up by the sea, a gradual elevation of 
the bottom went on, till at length the deep-sea came to exist as @ 
shallow bank, over which birds of the wader family stalked mid-leg 
deep when plying for food; and on one occasion a small porpoise, los- 
ing his way, and getting entangled amid its shoals, perished on it, and 
lett his carcass to be covered up by its mud and silt. That elevation 
of the land, or recession of the sea, to which the country owes its last 
acquired marginal strip of soil, took place, and the shallow bank be- 
came a flat meadow, raised some six or eight feet above the sea-level, 
Herbs, shrubs, and trees, in course of time covered it over; and then, 
as century succeeded century, it gathered atop a thick stratum of peat, 
mould, embedding portions of birch and hazel bushes, and a few dod- 
dered oaks. When in this state, at a comparatively recent period, 
an Italiar boy, accompanied by his monkey, were passing over 
it when the poor monkey hard-wrought and ill-fed, and withal 
but indifferently suited originally for braving the rigors of a keen 
northern climate, lay down and died, and his sorrowing master 
covered up the remains. Not many years after, the mutilated corpse 
of a poor shipwrecked sailor was thrown up, during & night. storm, on 
the neighbouring beach: it was a mere fragment of the human frame 
—a mouldering, unsightly mass, decomposing in the sun; and a hu- 
mane herd-boy, scooping out a shallow grave for it, immediately over 
that of the monkey, buried it up. Last of all, a farmer, bent on agri- 
cultural improvement, furrowed the flat meadow to the depth of some 
six or eight feet, by @ broad ditch, that laid open its organic contents 
from top to bottom. And then a philosopher of the schoo) of Maillet 
and Lamarck, chancing to come that way, stepped aside to examine the 
phenomena, and square them with his theory. 

First, along the bottom of the deep ditch he detects marine organ- 
isms of a low order, and generally of a smali size. There are dork in- 
distinct markings traversing the gray silt which he correctly enough 
regards as the remains of fucoids; and blent with these, he finds the 
stony cells of flustra, the calcareous spindles of the sea-pen, the spines 
of echinus, and the thin granular places of the crustacea. Layers of 
mussel and pecten shells come next, mixed up with the shells of bucei- 
num, natica, and trochus. Over the shells there occur defensive spines 
of the dog-fish, blent with the button-like, thornset boucles of the ray. 
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the minute skeletons of herrings, with the vertebral and cerebal 
pent of cod, rest over these in turn. He finds, also, well preserved 
bits of reed, and a fragment of pine. Higher up, the well-marked 
bones of the frog occur, and the minute skeleton of a newt; higher 
still, the bones of birds of the diver family; higher still, the skeleton 
of a porpoise; and still higher, he discovers that of a monkey, restin, 
amid the decayed boles and branches of dicotyledonous plants an 
trees. He pursues his search, vastly —— to find his doctrine of 
ressive development so beautifully illustrated; and last of all he , 
etects, only afew inches from the surface, the broken remains of the | 
r sailor. And having thus collected his facts, he sets himself to 
collate them with his hypothesis. To hold that the zoophytes had been 
created zoophytes, the molluscs molluscs, the fishes fishes, the reptiles 
tiles, or the man a man, would be, according to our philosopher, 
alike derogatory to the Divine wisdom and to the acumen and vigor of 
the human intellect: it would be “distressing to him to be compelled 
to picture the power of God, as put forth in any other manner than in 
those slow, mysterious universal laws, which have so plainly an eternity 
to work in ;” nor, with so large an amount of evidence before him as 
that which the ditch furnishes,—evidence conclusive to the effect that 
creation is but development,—does he find it necessary either to cramp 
his faculties or outrage his taste, by a weak yielding to the require- 
ments of any such belief. 
Meanwhile the farmer,—a plain, observant, elderly man, comes up, 
and he and the philosopher enter into conversation. ‘‘I have been 
the history of creation in the side of your deep ditch,” says 
the er, ‘and find the record really very complete. Look 
there,’’ he adds, pointing to the unfossiliferous strip that rans along the 
bottom of the bank; “there, life, both vegetable and animal, first be- 
gan. It began,struck by electricity out of albumen, as a congeries of 
minute globe-shaped atoms,—each a hollow sphere within a sphere, as 
in the well-known Chinese puzzle ; and from these living atoms were all 
the higher forms progressively developed. The ditch, of course, ex- 
hibits none of the atoms with which being first commenced; for the 
atoms don’t keep ;—we merely see their place indicated by that unfos- 
siliferous band at the bottom ; but we may detect immediately over it 
almost the first organisms into which—parting thus early into the two 
eat branches of organic being—they were developed. There are the 
coids. first-born among vegetables—and there the zoophytes, well 
nigh the lowest of the animal forms. The fucoids are marine plants ; 
for, according to Oken, ‘ all life is from the sea,—none from the conti- 
nent ;’ but there, a few feet higher, we may see the remains of reeds 
and flags,—semi-aqueous, semi-wrial plants, of the comparatively low 
monocotyledonous order into which the fucoids were developed ; higher 
stilA we detect fragments of pines, and, I think, juniper—trees and 
shrubs of the land, of an intermediate order, into which the reeds and 
flags were developed in turn; and in that peaty layer immediately be- 
neath the vegetable mould, there occur boughs and trunks of black- 
ened oak,—a noble tree of dicotyledonous division,—the highest to 
which vegetation in its upward course has yet attained. Nor is the 
of the other great branch of organised being—that of the an- 
Tmel kin jom—less distinctly traceable. The zoophytes became crus- 
tacea mollusos,—the crustacea and molluses, dog-fishes and her- 
rings,—the dog-fish, a low placoid, shot up chiefly into turbot, cod, and 
ling; but the smaller osseous fish was gradually converted into a ba- 
trachian reptile; in short, the herring became a frog,—an animal that 
still testifies to its ichthyological origin, by commencing life as a fish. 
Gradually, in the course of years, the reptile, expanding in size and 
improving in faculty, passed into a warm-blooded porpoise ; the por- 
poise at length, tiring of the water as he began to know better, quit- 
ted it altogether, and became a monkey, and the monkey by slow de- 
grees improved into man,—yes, into man, my friend, who has still a 
tendency, especially when just shooting up to his full stature, and 
studying the ‘ Vestiges,’ to resume the monkey. Such Sir, is the true 
history of creation, as clearly recorded in the section of earth, moss, 
and silt, which you have so opportunely laid bare. Where that ditch 
now opens, the generations of the man atop lived, died, and were de- 
veloped. There flourished and dccayed his great-great-great-great- 
grandfather the sea-pen,—his great-great-great-grandfather the mus- 





sel,—his great-great-grandfather the herring,—his great-grandfather 
the frog,—his grandfather the porpoise,—and his father the monkey.— 
And there also lived, died, and were developed, the generations of 
the oak, from the kelp-weed and tangle to the reed and the flag, and 
from the reed and the flag, to the pine, the juniper, the hazel, and 
the birch.” 

‘‘ Master,” replies the farmer, ‘‘I see you are a scholar, and, I sus- 
pect, a wag. It would take a great deal of believing to believe all 
that. In the days of my poor old neighbour the infidel weaver, who 
died of delirium tremens thirty years ago, I used to read Tom Paine; 
and, as I was a little wild at the time, I was, I am afraid, a bit of a 
sceptic. It wasn’t easy work always to be ag unbelieving as Tom, es- 

ally when the conscience within get queasy; but it would be a 
vast deal easier, Master, to doubt with Tom than to believe with you. 
I am a plain man, but not quite a fool; and as I have now been looking 
about me in this neighbourhood for the last forty years, I have come 
to know that it gives no assurance that any one thing grew out of any 
other thing because it chances to be found atop of it, Master. See, 

onder is Dobbin lying lazily atop of his bundle of hay ; and yonder 
ittle Jack, with bridle in hand, and he in a few minutes will be atop 





of Dobbin. And all I see in that ditch, Master, from top to bottom, is 
neither more nor less than a certain top-upon-bottom order of things. 
I see sets of bones and dead plants lying on the top of other sets of 
bones and dead plants,—things lying atop of things, as I say, like 
Dobbin on the hay and Jack upon Dobbin. I doubt not the sea was 
once here, Master, just as it was once where you see the low-lying 
field yonder, which I won from it ten years ago. I have carted tangle 
and kelp-weed where I now cut clover and rye-grass, and have gath- 
ered periwinkles where I now see snails. But it is clean against ex- 
perience, as my poor old neighbour the weaver used to say,—against 
my experience, Master,—that it was the kelp-weed that vecame the 
rye-grass, or that the periwinkles freshened into snails. The kelp- 
weed and periwinkles belong to those plants and animals of the sea 
that we find growing in on/y the sea; the rye-grass and snails, to 
those plants and animals of the land that we find growing on on/y the 
land. It is contrary to all experience, and all testimony too, that the 
one passed into the cther, and so I cannot believe it; but I do and must 
believe, instead,—for it is not contrary to experience, and much ac- 
cording to testimony,—that the Author of all created both land pro- 
ductions and sea productions at the ‘ times before appointed,’ and ‘de- 
termined the bounds of their habitation.’ ‘ By faith we understand 
that the worlds were framed by the word of God ;’ and I find I can be 
@ believer on God’s terms at a much less expense of credulity than an 
infidel on yours.” 


DANIEL DE FOE. 


Upon the importance of example in the higher orders, he remarks— 
‘If my own watch goes false, it deceives me and noone else ; but if the 
town clock goes false, it deceives the whole parish. The gentry are the 
leaders of the mob: if they are lewd and drunken, the others strive to 
imitate them ; if they discourage vice and intemperance,the others will 
not be so forward in it, nor so fond of it.” Of another class of persons 
who, by the theory of their position, should be patterns of all good- 
ness, he observes—‘ The clergy also ought not to count themselves 
exempted in this matter, whose lives have been, and in some places still 
are, so vicious and so loose that it is well for England we are not sub- 
ject to be much priest-ridden. The parson preaches a thundering 
sermon against drunkenness, and the justice of peace sets my poor 
neighbour in the stocks, and am I like to be much the better for either, 
when I know, perhaps, that this same parson and this same justice were 
both drunk together but the night before. A vicious parson that 
preaches well, but lives ill, may be likened to an unskilful horseman 
who opens a ye on the wrong side, and lets other folks through, but 
shuts himself out. The application of this rough doctrine,’ he con- 
cludes, ‘is, in short, both to the gentry and clergy—Physicians, heal 
yourselves !” 

For his own labours in the cause of reformation, De Foe informs 
ug that he was signally ill treated, and calumniated ‘ as a reproacher 
of magistrates, a reviler of the rulers of the people, and a meddler 
with what was not his own business.’ The work, however, was not 
without its influence on the public: we are told that ‘an honest, 
learned, and judicious clergyman, was even pleased to commend it 
from the pulpit’—though, as De Foe relates, he was censured for the 
sermon, and ‘is hated to this day (eight years afterwards) by all the 
leading men of the parish of St. J , not far from the city of Lon- 
don.’ The offence which the book occasioned no doubt arose out of its 
truthfulness, and its close and cutting application to the actual condi- 
tions of the times. The writer was obviously correct in his position, 
ert mp per re in high places could be reduced, it would be 
both folly and unfairness to attempt its suppression in the low. 














Some time towards the close of the century, De Foe appears to 


have taken up his residence at Hackney, for the sake, probably, of 
being nearer to the metropolis, the grand scene of political move- 


ments and adventures. Here we find him witha settled house- 
hold, a married man with children around him, one of which was born 
here in 1701, asis evidenced by an entry of baptism in the parish re- 


gister. How long he had been married, or what fair lady he had link- 


ed his fate with, are points of his biography which have never come to 
light. Being, however, on the verge of forty, it is probable that he 
was by this time a paternal personage of some standing, since in 
his writings there are repeated allusions to h‘s large family. For in- 


stance, in 1706 he speaks of seven children; and subsequently, in 1712, 


he refers to six, one having died in infancy during the interval, in 1707. 
For the rest we can obtain no authentic information about his circum- 


stances, though, from what subsequently trans ired, and will be related 


in its course, we have reason to presume that he continued to maintain 
& prosperous and respectable position. Meanwhile, with every occasion 
involving the interests or honour of the country, he is certain to be 
ready with a pamphlet. On all questions he can find a shrewd word 
to say—standing armies, changes of ministry, international diploma- 
cy, the qualifications necessary for a member of parliament—on all 
these, and on whatever else may for the time be yyy as a 
topic for discussion, he will boldly and emphatically, like a genuine 
Englishman, speak his mind. Nor canit be denied that what he says 
is often extremely pertinent to the subject. Take, for instance, one 
brief sentence of advice from his ‘‘Six Distinguishing Characters of a 
Parliament Man,’ published on the occasion of a general election in 
1701. It is his opinion that the persons chosen should be thoroughly 
satisfied with the order of things established at the Revolution ; there- 
fore neither Papists nor Jacobites, nor other declared or supposed 
friends of James II., can be reasonably considered eligible. To such 
he has nothing to say provided they keep the peace, and do not push 
thenselves into public notice: ‘but,’ says he, ‘to single out such 
men to serve the nation in a Protestant parliament, and to advise 
King William in matters of the highest importance, is a thing so 
preposterous, that I know not what to say to it: tis like going to 
the devil with a case of conscience.’ It seems to us, that at the time 
when this was written, it was a most necessary and important cau- 
tion, and precisely the one which a wise and prudent man would 
give in order to guard against the dangers that were then most 
threatening to the state. There is a penetrating and statesmanlike 
discernment in it, much beyond the capacity of ordinary politicians, 
who are famous for never seeing a difficulty till they find themselves 
no longer able to contend with it. 

Now, however, about this same year of 1701, the serpents of faction 
are beginning to raise their heads and hiss, malignantly designating 
our en weree: A Dutch monarch by the opprobrious epithet of‘ foreigner.’ 
This term had then a very offensive meaning, and there was even dan- 
ger that simple-minded people might be signally misled by it. De Foe 
therefore puts saddle and bridle upon a sort of Pony-Pegasus, and va- 
liantly rides forth with a poetical satire called the ‘ True-born English- 


man.’ It opens with the memorable lines, which have since become a 
proverb— 


‘Wherever God erects a house of prayer, 
The devil always builds a chapel there ; 
And ’twill be found upon examination 
The latter has the largest congregation.’ 


The object of the satire is toreproach the author's discontented coun- 
trymen with ingratitude for abusing King William as a foreigner, and 
to humble their pride fordespising some of the newly-created nobility 
on the same account. He accordingly traces the elevation of our an- 
cient families to the favour of the Norman Conqueror, who partitioned 
out the country among his followers, and by his usurped prerogative 
made them lords and denizens. He conceives that the descendants of 
a nobility socreated have not much to boast of; and he thus strongly 
exposes their inordinate pride of ancestry :— 


‘ These are the heroes who despise the Dutch, 
And rail at new-come foreigners so much; 
Forgetting that themselves are all derived 
From the most scoundrel race that ever lived— 
A horrid crowd of rambling thieves and drones, 
Who ransacked kingdoms and dispeopled towns. 
The Pict and painted Briton, treacherous Scot, 
By hunger, theft, and rapine, hither brought ; 
Norwegian pirates, buccaneering Danes. 
Whose red-haired offspring everywhere remains ; 
Who, joined with Norman-French, compound the breed, 
From whence your True-born Englishmen proceed ; 
And lest by length of time it be pretended 
The climate may the modern race have mended, 
Wise Providence, to keep us where we are, 
Mixes us daily with exceeding care.’ 


Descending to the age of Elizabeth, the satirist notices the further 
mixture of the breed by the influx of foreigners, who fled hither on ac- 
count of persecution; as also happened from another beason in the 
time of her successor— 


‘The first seven years of whose Ber reign 
Made him and half his nation Englishmen.’ 


To rebuke the vanity of ancestry, he adds— 


\’ ‘Tis well that virtue gives nobility, 

Else God knows where we had our gentry ; 
Since scarce one family is left alive 

Which does not from some foreigner derive. 
Of sixty thousand English gentlemen 
Whose names and arms in registers remain, 
We challenge all our heralds to declare 
Ten families which English-Saxon are.’ 


Wherefore, he goes on to say— 


‘A True-born Englishman’s a contradiction— 
In speech an irony, in fact a fiction; 
A metaphor invented to express 
A man akin to all the universe.’ 

From thus exploring the origin of the race, De Foe proceeds next to 
discuss its character— 

‘ Fierce as the Briton, as the Roman brave, 
And less inclined to conquer than to save ; 
Eager to fight, and lavish of their blood, 
And equally of fear and forecast void. 
The Pict has made ’em sour, the Dane morose, 
False from the Scot, and from the Norman worse. 
What honesty they have the Saxons gave them, 
And that, now they grow old, begins to leave them. 
The climate makes them terrible and bold; 
And English beef their courage does uphold ; 
No danger caa their daring spirit pall, 
Always provided with their bellies full.’ 


The remainder of the work is chiefly occupied in laudations of King 
William, and in exposing the ingratitude of the nation towards iis 
deliverer. After reviewing his principal exploits, and the services 
and virtues of some of his associates in the Revolution, the author 
concludes his poem by asserting the pre-eminence and supreme nobility 
of character— 

‘ Could but our ancestors retrieve their fate, 
And see their offspring thus degenerate ; 
How we contend for birth and names unknown, 
And build on their past actions, not our own; 
They'd cancel records, and their tombs deface, 
And then disown the vile degenerate race ; 
For fame of families is all a cheat, 
*Tis personal virtue only makes us great !’ 


It should be mentioned that the immediate occasion of this perform- 
ance was the previous publication of a sorry pamphlet, in ill-natured 
verse, and called ‘ The Foreigners,’ by a writer whom De Foe alludes 
to as ‘one Mr. Tutchin.’ It seems to have been quite a scurrilous 
affair: and it was to correct the impression which it was making on 
the public that the ‘True-born Englishman’ was produced. De Foe’s 
work had a wonderful success, having passed in a short period through 
not less than nine authorised editions, and appears to have been 
pirated to an almost unlimited extent. Of the cheap editions published 
without the author’s concurrence or assent, it is said that no Jess than 
80,000 copies were disposed of in the public streets of London. He 
tells us, that had he been permitted to enjoy the profits of his own 
pecan this production would have yielded him above a thousand 
pounds. 




















It is difficult to jadge of the merit of a satire when the occasion 
which produced it has away; butif, as seems reasonable, we 
are to estimate its value by its effects, we shall be justified in consider. 
ing the ‘True-born Englishman’ as an excellent performance. Its 

etical attractions, to be sure, are nowise extraordinary—there bein 
in the entire work scarcely an inkling of what we are now accustomed 
to esteem poetry. Yet the versification is often good, and the whole 
piece is replete with sense, vigour, and ingenuity. It discouraged that 
vain reliance upon the merits of rank and ancestry which it wag 
intended to expose; it reproved, and so far moderated the nationa] 
vanity, as to silence the absurd pretensions to superiority over other 
nations which were then so commonly indulged in ; and it contributed 
to the promotion of a more general respect for natural talent and per. 
sonal integrity in thekingdom. Of its reformatory efficacy the author 
appears to have been individually satisfied. any years after its 

PP lication he said in allusion to it: ‘‘ None of our countrymen haye 

een known to boast of being 7'rue-born Englishmen, or so much as to 
use the word as a title or wee ever since a late satire upon 
that national folly was published, though almost thirty years ago. 
Nothing was more frequent in our mouths before that—nothing 50 
universally blushed for and laughed at since. The time I believe ig 

et to come for any author to print it, or any man of sense to speak of 
it in earnest, whereas, before, you had it in the best writers, and in the 
most florid speeches, before the most august assemblies, upon the most 
solemn occasions.” 

Notwithstanding the injuries which he sustained by the piratical 
ractices of the times, the publication of the ‘ True-born Englishman’ 
ad a favourable effect upon the author's fortunes, inasmuch as it 

gained for him a personal introduction to King William. Having read 
and admired the poem, his majesty desired to become acquainted with 
De Foe, and accordingly sent for him to the palace, and subsequently 
employed him in various state transactions, the nature of which, how- 
ever, has been scrupulously kept secret. It is nevertheless apparent 
that he was held in on estimation by the king, and received from 
him many substantial marks of his approbation. This is indeed the 
most prosperous period in his private history. By royal favour and 
the character of events, by success and popularity in authorship, ho 
has now attained to considerable elevation in worldly respectability, 
and is even understood to keep his carriage. 

The best of times, nevertheless, as the proverb goes, are liable to 
change. On the 8th of March, 1702, King William, after a reign of 
thirteen years, is lying dead at Kensington; and De Foe speedily dis- 
covers that he has no longer any friend at court. The new rei 
appears propitious for reaction. The Whigs, whose influence in the 
national councils had been declining during the latter days of William, 
now find themselves entirely displaced by their old enemies the Tories. 
Moreover, High-Church sectarianism is lifting up the darkness of its 
countenance, and intolerance and persecution are at work, striving to 
coerce private consciences. A grand controversy arises about ‘ occa- 
sional conformity ;’ argumentations begin, all more or less affecting the 
interests and comfort of Dissenters. Now also arose that eminent 
distinction between High Church and Low, which was destined to play 
so large a part in the history of those days, and to survive even p mmf 
to the present writing. According to Burnet, all that were opposed to 
rational liberty, held up the standard of persecution for the faith, and 
were inclined to practice extreme and violent measures against Dis- 
senters, were called High Churchmen—and some of them gloried in the 
name—while all that treated the Dissenters with temper and modera- 
tion, diligently laboured in their cures, and approved of the principles 
of the Revolution, were considered to be ill affected to the interests 
ef the church, and were therefore denominated Low Churchmen. The 
High-Church faction being now in the ascendancy, all toleration was 
repudiated, and the most strenuous exertions made to subject the Non- 
conformists to tyrannous and degrading disabilities. Parson Sache- 
verell, probably the greatest blackguard of his day, sounded the ‘ pulpit 
drum’ at Oxford, declaring that every man who desired the true wel- 
fare of the church ‘ ought to hang out the bloody flag and banner of 
defiance’ against Dissenters. Great was the war of pamphlets there- 
upon—newspapers having not as yet become sufficiently established to 
be the organs of party contests. 

In such a threatening state of things, De Foe could not fail to advance 
into the fray, to the help of the oppressed against the mighty. Tract 
after tract, loaded with argument and sharp derision, was accordingly 
fired off in rapid and continuous succession—wounding and convincing 
some, and irritating and offending many more. Argument, however, 
was upon the whole sadly ineffective, and fell for the most part as 
harmlessly as cannon-balls on feather-beds. De Foe therefore thinks 
it well to change his tactics, and instead of argument to try the 
torce of satire. Being well acquainted with the writings of his op- 

onents, and seeing the absurd lengths to which their intemperate 
ispositions urged them, it occurred to him that by personating the 

character of a High Churchman, and judiciously employing his gift of 
irony, he might perhaps be able to expose the wickedness and folly 
of the ascendant faction in such a way as would in some sort frus- 
trate their intolerant designs. With this view he produced and pub- 
lished ‘The Shortest Way with the Dissenters; or Proposals for the 
Establishment of the Church. London, 1702’—a work which appa- 
rently recommended the infliction of the harshest pains and penalties 
on those unquiet people, and which, being published without the 
author’s name, was at first misapprehended, as well by the party 
whom it was designed to serve as by that against whose malignity and 
perverseness it was intentionally directed. At the two universities it 
was accepted as the work of a violent High Churchman, and under that 
impression was considerably applauded ; while the Dissenters, on the 
other hand, gave proof of their incapacity for understanding banter, 
by being seriously alarmed lest the inflictions derisively proposed 
should be actually put in exercise. 

The work begins with some bitter reflections on the principles and 
conduct of Dissenters, showing how inimical they are to the peace and 
well-being of the nation. Then, after a review of their fanatical irreg- 
ularities from the period of their original secession, and some remarks 
on the injudicious lenity which had been exercised towards them by 
all preceding governments, the author proceeds to propose and justify 
a resolute course of persecution. He declares that ‘we can never 
enjoy a settled, uninterrupted union and tranquillity in this nation 
tiil the spirit of Whiggism, faction, and schism is melted down, like the 
old money.’ Accordingly, the Dissenters must be all exterminated. 
Nothing short of their absolute destruction will suffice to render us ‘a 
national and unmixed church.’ ‘I do not prescribe fire and fago.,’ 
says he; ‘ but as Scipio said of Carthage, Delenda est Carthago—they 
are to be rooted out of this nation, if ever we will live in peace, serve 
God, or enjoy our own.’ How so desirable a consummation is to be 
effected he declines to say, leaving it ‘to those who have a right to 
execute God’s justice on the nation’s and the church’s enemies.’ For 
the rest, he continues—‘’Tis vain to trifle in this matter. The light, 
foolish — of them by fines is their glory and advantage. If the 
gallows instead of the compter, and the galleys instead of the fines, 
were the reward of going to a conventicle, there would not be so many 
sufferers. The spirit of martyrdom is over. They that will go to 
church to be chosen sheriffs and mayors would go to forty churches 
rather than be hanged. If one severe law was made, and punctually 
executed, that whoever was found at a conventicle should be banished 
the nation, and the preacher hanged, we should soon see an end of the 
tale—they would all come to church, and one age would make us all 
one again. To talk of five shillings a month for not coming to the 
sacrament, and of one shilling a week for not coming to church, is such 
a way of converting people as never was known! This is selling them 
a liberty to transgress for so much money. If it be not a crime, why 
don’t we give them full license? Andif it be, no price ought to com- 
pound for the committing it, for that is selling a liberty to people to 
sin against God and the government. We hang men for trifles, and 
banish them for things not worth naming ; but an offence against God 
and the church—against the welfare of the world and the dignity of 
religion—shall be bought off for five shillings! This is such a shame 
to a Christian government, that ’tis with regret I transmit it to 
posterity.’ 

One wonders how any human heads could have been so obtuse as not 
to perceive the irony of passages such as this. Perceived, however, it 
was not, but was, as we have said, entirely mistaken both by Church- 
men and Dissenters. In one of his later works our author says—‘ The 
wisest Churchmen in the nation were deceived by this book. Those 
whose temper fell in with the times hugged and embraced it—applauded 
the proposal—filled their mouths with the arguments made use of 
therein; and an eminent Churchman in the country wrote a letter to 
his friend in London, who had sent him the book, in the following 
words :—‘* Stn—I received yours, and with it that pamphlet which 
makes so much noise, called ‘ The Shortest Way with the Dissenters,’ 
for which I thank you. I join with that author in all he says, and 
have such a value for the book that, next to the Holy Bible and the 
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ments, I take it for the most valuable piece I have. I pray 
God ut it into her majesty’s heart to put what is there proposed in 
ecution, Yours, &c.”’ In 1705 De Foe stated in his ‘ Review’ that 
= had the original of this letter then in his possession. A similar 
story is related by Oldmixon, which it is unnecessary to repeat. 
‘As soon as it was discovered that De Foe was the author of the 
«Shortest Way,’ the Church and Tory party were at no loss to com- 
rehend his object ; and that which had been lately lauded as a pro- 
Faction inferior only to the ‘Holy Bible and the sacred comments, 
was now denounced as infamous, and its author deemed deserving of a 
ublic prosecution. As the tempest of rage began to rise, De Foe 
thought it prudent to conceal himself, though it was soon apparent 
that any lengthened concealment would be impossible: witness the 
‘ Gazette’ fae for the 10th of January 1703, offering a reward 
for his apprehension, on the grounds that he is charged with ‘ writing a 
scandalous and seditious pamphlet.’ We are much indebted to this 
document for preserving to us an intelligible description of his out- 
ward man. ‘He is,’ says the Gazette, ‘a middle-sized, spare man, 
about forty years old; of a brown com lexion, and dark-brown 
coloured hair, but wears a wig; @ hooked nose, a sharp chin, gray 
eyes, and a large mole near his mouth ; was born in London, and for 
many years was & hose-factor in Freeman’s Yard in Cornhill, and is 
now owner of the brick and pantile works near Tilbury Fort in Essex. 
Whoever shall discover the said Daniel De Foe to one of her majesty’s 
justices of the peace, so he may be apprehended, shall have a reward 
of £50, which her majesty has ordered immediately to be paid upon 
such discovery.’ On the 25th of eer sn instance of farther 
animosity against De Foe, a formal complaint was made of his pub- 
lication in the House of Commons, when some of the obnoxious 
ages being read, it was resolved— That this book, being full of 
Pise and scandalous reflections on this parliament, and tending to 
romote sedition, be burnt by the hands of the common hangman to- 
morrow in New Palace- Yard. . 
Accordingly, on the morrow, in New Palace-Yard there is a remark- 
able display of fire-works. The Calcraft of the day, with drunken, 
bewildered countenance, in second-hand, uncert:in small clothes, in- 
definite jerkin, and other nondescript apparel, has been summoned to 
execute the ‘ last severity of the law’ upon a book. Suitable official 
rsons, indignant zealots, and the universal ‘ tag-rag and bob-tail, of 
the neighbourhood are also assembled to see it done; and there, amid 
execrations and huzzaings, the free-spoken thought of a bold man, so 
far as authority can do it, is suppressed. By every burnt book, how- 
ever, the world is more effectually enlightened ; and ‘ every suppressed 
or expunged word reverberates through the earth from side to side.’ 
There always comes a day of stern retaliation for such indignities.— 
‘The minds of men are at last aroused ; reason looks out, and justifies 
her own, and malice finds all her work in vain.”* Nay, are not the au- 
thor’s popularity and importance, even at the time, thereby extended 
and advanced? Inone of his works De Foe relates that he had heard 
a bookseller in King James’s time affirm, that if he desired a book to 
sell, he would, if possible, have it burnt by the hands of the common 
hangman. , ; 
The book being thus, as we suppose, burnt, the printer and publisher 
were next taken into custody, and thereupon De Foe came forward and 
surrendered. While in retirement he had prepared ‘ A Brief Explana- 
tion of a late Pamphlet,’ hoping by its publication to correct the mis- 
understanding which had led to a hasty censure of his book: never- 
theless, he was indicted for libel and sedition, and was subsequently 
brought to trial onthe charge. Bench, bar, and jury were alike pre- 
judiced against him, so that there was little difficulty in obtaining a 
verdict favourable to his prosecutors. Being pronounced guilty, he 
was sentenced to pay a fine of 200 marks to the queen; stand three 
times in the pillory; find sureties for his good behaviour for seven 
years; and be imprisoned during the — of her majesty. In re- 
tired durance os ote lock and key in Newgate, he has accordingly to 
compose himself as well as possible, and contemplate his prospects. To 
a man who lately ‘kept his carriage,’ and is now in a manner ruined, 
that side of things can hardly present any thing very cheering.— 
However, it is consolatory to him to reflect that his misfortunes 
have befallen him, not as the consequences of his misconduct, but as 
an unjust and violent infliction from malicious men on account of deeds 
whereof his conscience can approve. He therefore abates not a jot 
of heart or hope. The indignities awarded him can neither humble 
erect spirit, nor cover his manifest integrity with dis 
But now, will the reader endeavour to imagine a warm July day— 
say the 29th—of the year 1703, and go with us to Cornhill, and see 
what is doing near the Royal Exchange there? There is rather a great 
crowd, and much anxiety among certain parties to behold a man who 
has been largely talked about, and is now expected to be visible, stand- 
ing in the pillory. 


‘ Fearless on high stood unabashed De Foe.’ 


He conceives, indeed, that he has not any cause to be abashed. In the 
calm consciousness of honour, he can brave the jeers and insults of his 
enemies, and is even protected from their missiles by the presence and 
activity of many steadfastfriends. The ignominy of his situation is all 
reflected on his persecutors. The very populace regard him with sym- 
pathy and interest, and in generous ‘fraternity’ greet him with tri- 
umphant acclamations. Instead of pelting him with stones, they deck 
the pillory with garlands, and raising a voluntary contribution, in 
strong liquor purchased with the same, audaciously proceed to drink 
his health! 

That same night, too, a ‘ Hymn to the Pillory’ was proclaimed about 
the streets—a new and daring satire in which De Foe denounced the 
injustice and defied the — of the ministry, and boldly vindi- 
cated his own integrity. ith mingled playfulness and sadness he 
begins— 

‘Hail! hieroglyphic state-machine, 

Contrived to punish fancy in ; 

Men that are men in thee can feel no pain, 
And all thy insignificance disdain. 

Contempt, that false new word for shame, 

Is, without crime, an empty name; 

A shadow to amuse mankind, 

But never frights the wise or well-fixed mind. 
Virtue despises human scorn, 

And scandals innocence adorn.’, 


Apostrophising still further this ‘ State-Trap of the Law,’ he says— 


‘ Thou art no shame to Truth and honesty, 

Nor isthe character of such defaced by thee 

Who suffer by oppressive injury. 

Shame, like the exhalations of the sun, 

Falls back where first the motion was begun ; 

And he who for no crime shall on thy brows appear, 
. Bears less reproach than they who placed him there.’ 


Then, in a burst of indignation, he commands the pillory to break 
a and publish forth the facts and merits of his case to all the 
world— 


‘ Thou bugbear of the law! stand up and speak ; 

Thy long misconstrued silence break ; 

Tell us who ’tis upon thy ridge stands there, 

So full of fault, and yet so void of fear ; 

And from the paper in his hat, 

Let all mankind be told for what. 

Tell them it was because he was too bold, 

And told those truths which should not ha’ been told ; 
Extol the justice of the land 

Who punish what they will not understand.’ 


The last lines are stinging— 


* Tell them the men that placed him here 
Are scandals to the times— 

Are at a loss to find his guilt, 

And can’t commit his crimes.’ 


_ By this disereditable prosecution De Foe was once more ruined in his 
circumstances. In consequence of his imprisonment, he could no longer 
attend personally to his pantile works, from which his income was prin- 
oa derived ; and owing to his lengthened absence, they were finally 
Sone to begivenup. By this affair, he tells us, he lost ne less asum 
i n £3,500, He had now a wife and six children dependent upon him 

or support, and was utterly without resources, save such as must be 
realised by the produce of his pen. In this trying situation his virtue 
— to have been put toa rather severe test. It is reported by 
: mixon, that the Earl of Nottingham, one of the ministers who had 

een most prominently concerned in the prosecutiony either went or 
Sent to him in Newgate, offering him the mercy of the government if he 
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would discover who set him on to write the ‘Shortest Way.’ But this 
was @ needless piece of tampering, and was treated with the contempt 
which it deserved. The same writer observes, that all who were ac- 
quainted with De Foe were satisfied that ‘he needed no setting on to put 
such a trick on a party of whose understandings as well.as principles 
he had no good opinion.” The oo! propagated by Leslie in his 
‘ Rehearsal,’ to the effect that he would have made any submission 
to have been excused the pillory, seems to be entirely without foun- 
dation. Alluding to it afterwards, De Foe remarked—*Till he can 
tell the world what submissions they were he offered to make, it must 
stand for one of the most scandalous slanders any man that pretends 
to truth can be guilty of. As the unscrupulous Leslie does not 
appear to have ever furnished the requested information, the mat- 
ter stands precisely as it did at the time when his statement was con- 
tradicted. 

De Foe remained in Newgate for nearly two years. He did not, how- 
ever, sit down idly and disconsolately to lament his fate An honest 
man may even live in prison, and turn his hours to account. Pen and 
ink were not denied him, nor had he lost the habit or ability for using 
them. It is true he had to cultivate literature under difficulties; but 
he nevertheless at this time produced various political works of merit, 
and also collected and republished a new edition of most of his form- 
er pieces. As an occasional recreation, he sets himself to study the 
habits and characters of the prisoners, which he afterwards turned 
to use when writing such works as ‘ Colonel Jacque’ and ‘ Captain Sin- 
gleton.’ Moreover, he started a ‘ Review,’ apparently the first that was 
ever published in the country. It differed materially from the Reviews 
of modern days, being rather akin to the Tatlers and Spectators which 
succeeded it, and were partly modelled on its plan. In this work De 
Foe discoursed from week to week on all the various questions relating 
to trade, politics, and ecclesiastical affairs, which occupied the popular 
attention, much after the fashion of Cobbett’s Register—the work be- 
ing also conducted with as much boldness and unflagging energy as 
ever distinguished Cobbett; while in point of moral consistency and 
genuine liberality of scope, it was superior to anything the latter at any 
time wrote or contemplated. The ‘ Review’ was publiehed without in- 
termission for nine years—during the greater part of the period three 
times a week, and was exclusively the work of De Foe himself—a feat 
of authorship which few men (perhaps Cobbett alone) can parallel.— 
Possibly acollection of its best parts, if judiciously selected and ar- 
ranged, might still be worth the reading. The same remark would 
indeed apply to several of the author’s now neglected writings. His 
* Reasons against a War with France’ has been characterised as one of 
the finest political tracts in the English language. 

By such a round of occupations as we have indicated, De Foe was 
enabled to render his incarceration tolerable, and to realise in some 
degree that fine sentiment of Lovelace— 


‘Stone walls do nota prison make, 
Nor iron bars @ cage ; 

Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for a heritage.’ 


Meaawh'le, by his unrelenting wit, and powers of argument and satire, 
he continued to assail and mortify the ruling powers, until at length, it is 
said, they ‘tried hard to enlist him in their service,’ and thus silence 
his opposition. De Foe, however, ‘ preferred poverty to the shame of ser- 
ving a cause which his soul abhorred.’ He would nowise condescend to 
release himself from prison by the sacrifice of his integrity ; and accord- 
ingly he continued in confinement as long as his persecutors remained 
inpower. A change of ministry was at length the occasion of his de- 
liverance. The high-flying administration had so embarrassed and 
distracted the country, that it became at last a matter of necessity to 
transfer the government to men of more moderate and enlightened 
principles. Shortly after Harley’s accession to office, in 1704, the 
queen, through him, became acqaainted with the merits of De Foe, and 
was made conscious of the injustice of his punishment. Desirous of 
mitigating it, she sent relief to his wife and family through Lord Godol- 
phin, and even forwarded a sufficient sum to De Foe himself for the 
payment of his fine, and for the rest of the expenses attending his dis- 
charge from prison. Mr. Chalmers has observed that ‘ Harley ap- 

roved probably of the principles and conduct of De Foe, and doubt- 
fe foresaw that during a factious age such a genius might be convert- 
ed to many uses.’ Be this as it may, in the beginning of August, 1704, 
Daniel found himself atlarge, without, as far as we can learn, having 
stipulated to render any political service to the government. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
eg 


THE ENGLISH LAW OF LIBEL. 


The pleasures of grumbling are so great that it may be doubted, 
with respect to certain nee whether redress be not the last thing in 
the world they desire. Give them no compensation for their grievances, 





and you deprive them of the solace of their lives. What would become 
of the farmer without his perennial misery and his annual appeal for 
relief. All complaints, however, are not so unreasonable. For exam- 
ple, we claim a favourable place for the one weare ourselves about to 
prefer, which, though it may seem at first sight almost too personal in 
its character, does, we think, in reality concern the public as much as 
ourselves. The case of ‘* Wilks against Lavson,” for a libel published 
in tnis journal, was tried yesterday at Guildhall, and resulted in a ver- 
dict for the plaintiff, with one farthing damages. Unprofessional read- 
ers may require an explanation of this verdict, which reads like a con- 
tradiction of itself, It is the same as if the jury had said—‘‘ The libel 
was, in fact, published, but the plaintiff had no right to complain of 
it.” In short, it is the old Irish verdict in the assault case, where the 
prisoner had beyond all question broken the prosecutor’s head—*‘Guil- 
ty and served him right.” So far so good, the smallest coin ot the 
realm is not much to pay for the liberty of the press; but the sting is 
behind. The costs are to be paid, and without letting the public into 
the secret of our attorney’s bill, we may say that the amount is equal 
to @ heavy fine for what a jury have pronounced to be no offence. 

The history of the case is as follows :—On the 2d day of May, 1850, 
Wilks was turnkey of Marlborough-street Police-court, but was absent 
that day at the time the prisoners were brought from the lock-up cells 
to the presence of the magistrates. Among these prisoners was one 
Hackett, a notorious offender, and another named Mackenzie. These 
men wuen called to appear were not found, and their fellow-prisoners 
said they had been let out by a person whose dress and appearance 
they particularly described, but whom they were subsequently unable 
to identify. An official inquiry was made into the circumstances of 
the escape, upon which Wilks was discharged, and the deputy turnkey 
degraded. It appeared that Hackett when in confinement boasted that 
he would not long remain there, because he had money, and with his 
father’s assistance he could make up a sum of twenty pounds. After 
this boast, and shortly before the escape, Wilks was closeted on two 
occasions with the father and a woman who cohabited with Hackett, 
and was also seen drinking with them. These facts, with many others 
which need not be mentioned for our present purpose, were published 
in the Times of the 3d of December, 1850, and our reporter in relating 
them used these words :--‘‘ The authorities instituted an inquiry, and 
it turned out that a turnkey had received a large sum of money to ef- 
fect his liberation.” This little sentence contained the libel which the 
plaintiff declared upon and the defendant denied. The result was as 
we have stated. Wilks has gained nothing by his action—not even a 
loss, for he sued in forma pauperis; and we have to pay a considera- 
ble penalty in the way of costs. This, then, is our grievance—not ours 
pepe seq & but that of all the press; and unless it can be shown to 

e quite inevitable, we Rave a right to demand redress. The London 
jcurnal, no matter under what name it appears, is a daily record of the 
world’s doings. From the snows of Ross and Franklin to the Cape of 
Good Hope, and from China to Peru, its arms are stretched out to com- 
prehend the whole human race. In the palace and the police-court, in 
the Minister’s Cabinet and the Chancellor’s study, among Lords and 
Commons, on the platform and in the witness-box, on "Change and in 
the merchant’s counting-house—every where the “‘ reporter” may be 
found, though not seen. And these thousand streams of news are 
made to converge to one point once in every 24 hours, and are served 
up to the public every morning with their breakfast. To execute such 
a work with perfect regularity is no easy task, and at least we may 
claim to be offered no impediment in its performance. Yet, as the law 
stands, any idle tale of injury to character may be trumped up by the 
most worthless vagabond, and used as an instrument of vexation and 
pecuniary loss to the journalist. Until the millennium comes he must 
live perpetually in hot water. Until every man is as good as he can 
be, and no one can possibly have anything to say against any one else, 
wo to the newspapers! Every record of a folly or a crime may call up 
its avenger. The uncertificated bankrupt who has cheated his credi- 
tors and filed a schedule with a balance of ni/ to pay them with, is the 
victim of adverse fate, and brings his action against the newspaper 











which dares to say tothe contrary. No matter that he is defeated and 
getsa f instead of a verdict He has no money to pay costs (ex- 
cept perhaps his attorney’s), but the defendant has, and in that man- 
ner he is punished, and so the end is gained. 

This is not to be understood as an appeal ad misericordiam. It is a 
simple statement of a fact which concerns the whole press, and, rightly 
understood, affects the public quite as much. The peril of vexatious 
actions of libel under which the journalist lies undoubtedly operates to 
suppress the truth. Many an act of injustice is unpublished because 
the publication would be a libel, and many a stinging truth is unsaid 
through fear of the law. It is not difficult to perceive the real ulti- 
mate consequence of this state of things, nor to understand who are 
the chief sufferers by it. Nothing is easier than for us to be silent, 
but our silence would be an injury to the public, which would lose one 
of its securities against roguery, That we are not always silent is 
rather a f of imprudence than the performance of a duty; for if 
the law chooses to tie our hands, we cannot be expected to work with 
them. There is a maxim, often quoted, and much admired, and we see 
no reason why it should not be applied in cases of libel. It is the mo- 
tive, they say, that constitutes the crime; and the motive is to be in- 
ferred from the acts of the accused. Now, in nine cases out of ten of 
alleged libels in respectable newspapers, the motive, so far from being 
bad, has been obviously and notoriously patos exposure of some 
roguery, or the denunciation of some abuse. And yet this has not 
and cannot always save the defendants from an adverse verdict, and 
never protects them from great expense. Why not? On what « 
ple of morality or ground of policy are men to suffer for d no 
wrong—rather, we may say, for doing right? Is it for the protection 
of private character against the assaults of anonymous pens? But it 
is generally supposed that honest men suffer when rogues escape, and 
we are sure that rogues do escape by reason of this defect in the law. 
Or is it by way of police to restrain the license of the press? But 
the restraint, we fear, operates merely to impose silence upon those 
who are not dis to abuse the liberty of speech; but it takes no li- 
cense from the licentious.— Times, 27th ult. 

It is singular that in the course of one week in the same court, and 
before the same judge, actions of libel should have been tried inst 
two of the morning journals, and that each should have resul ina 
verdict of one farthing damages. The causes of offence which could be 
measured by such verdicts, cannot, in the opinion of the juries, have 
been large, and in the case of our contemporary the Times, nst 
whom the plaintiff sued in forma pauperis, it could only have been a 
sense of public duty which prompted the defence, inasmuch as the 
costs must, under any circumstances, have been borne by them. In 
the case, of which a report is contained in this day’s paper, the point 
involved was one of very considerableimportance, not only to ourselves, 
but to the entire press. It was the degree of protection which —_ 
be claimed for a bond fide and fair report of proceedings in a police 
court. Such reports have lately formed the cheval de bataille for ac- 
tions against newspapers, and they have been unduly us On ac- 
count of the presumption that if in such reports there were the least 
variance from the actual depositions of the witnesses, even although 
the circumstances took place, or the statements were made, that judi- 
cially a libel had been published and damages must follow, bringing 
with them costs in case such damages were estimated at 40s. Th 
charge of the Lord Chief Justice has now laid down a rule which, with 
free protection to the public, places the press in comparative safet, 
against the attacks to which they have hitherto been exposed. Bot. 
these points are settled by his observations :—‘‘If the publication com- 
plained of be a fair account of proceedings at a police court, then I am 
of opinion that in point of law the defendant is entitled to your verdict. 
But if it bea garbled account-—ifanything be omitted that ought to 
have been stated, or much more, if anything be introduced that did 
not take place—then it is libellous, and the law will punish it.” This 
doctrine is worthy of the author of the Act known as Lord Campbell’s 
Act. The importance of this view to cases, such as that which was 
the subject of investigation on Saturday, is apparent. The formal 
proceedings in police courts are necessarily short and hasty. The mag- 
istrate forms his opinion from the statements made to him whether a 
summons shall be issued, and when the parties come before him, much 
that takes place is of a conversational character, and nothing is placed 
on record beyond what is necessary to sustain ulterior proceedings. 
And yet it is of the last importance to the public and- to the cause of 
public morals that the proceedings at these courts should be reported, 
for it is by the fear of exposure as much as of punishment that they 
act as restraints on the higher and middle classes. The reports of an 
infliction of a 5s. fine on a respectable person found drunk would be a 
much greater punishment than the payment of the fine. And although 
the report of which complaint was made in the action tried on Satur- 
day, may have been painful and distressing to the parties principally 
concerned, it must have acted as a caution to prevent in many other 
quarters the mischief which had been done in this instance. If that 
action had been successful, it would have rendered it dangerous here- 
after to give publicity to any police report, and one of the most im- 
portant functions of a newspaper, the exposure of folly and crime and 
of their consequences, would have been abrogated. 

The case in which we have been partially the victims illustrates the 
risks to which such reports expose us. On the complaint of a certain 
party, a summons was issued by a magistrate, who therefore was con- 
vinced that there was ground for calling upon the accused for his de- 
fence. On four several occasions did the matter come subsequently 
befere the magistrate. A report of all these proceedings appeared once 
in this paper, and a portion of such report was necessarily in the form 
of a narrative. It was complained of as “an entire fabrication.” The 
complaint was evidently grossly exaggerated, but the parties were ask- 
ed to point out any error which had been made. They refused, and 
insisted upon suing for redress. Reference was then made to the re- 
porter, and his notes of each hearing were found to corroborate the re- 
port; and an officer of the court, upon reading the report, said that it 
was fair, and that the language in which it was couched was more mod- 
erate than that which the parties used. It is obvious that if there had 
been misstatement and consequent injury, this would have been best 
redressed by an explanation ; but this the parties refused to adopt, 
and preferred an action at law and the damages resulting from it, if a 
substantially fair report were not admitted as a defence, and the slight- 
est variation from or addition to depositions actually made had been 
regarded as sufficient to justify a verdict with costs. A wiser judg- 
ment has, however, —, and although we may consider that the 
Z has estimated the damages too highly by one farthing, we do not 
n the least complain. We are proud to have fought the question, and 
to have assisted to confirm the principles laid down by the Chief Jus- 
tice. Unwilling that our columns should be ever e the vehicle of 
private slander or of needless injury to character, and pr ompt to repair 
any unintentional wrong which we may commit, we will not at any time 
sacrifice that liberty of the press which is our right as journalists and 
our privilege as Englishmen ; and the verdict of Saturday, by throw- 
ing upon the accuser his own costs, tends most materially to protect us 
in the honest performance of our duty, and to discountenance the class 
V4 vag rym actions to which the press is so much exposed.— Dawy 
Vews, 27th ult. 





THE CULTIVATION OF FLAX. 

On Wednesday, at a council meeting held in the rooms of the Royal 
Agricultural Society in Hanover-square, the subject of the cultiva tion 
and preparation of flax for manufacturing purposes was a second time 
brought on for discussion. There was a very numerous and influential 
attendance of members, and the chair on the occasion was taken by 
Mr. Pusey, M.P. The greatest interest was manifested in the pro- 
ceedings, which must be regarded as of unusual importance to the ag- 
ricultural interest, especially at the present time, when it becomes so 
necessary for the cultivators of the soil to look around them and re- 
model their system of farming, so as to restore its remunerative and 
prosperous character as a branch of national industry. By g singular 
regulation, the society, established as it has been for the diffusion of 
useful information, debars the representatives of the press from taking 
notes with a view to publication. We can only, therefore, pretend to 
give asummary of the proceedings. 

The discussion was opened by Mr. P. Brown, who explained at some 
length the processes which flax straw at present undergoes before the 
fibre has been reduced to a fit state for manufacturing purposes. To 
him succeeded Mr. Druce, a practical farmer, who gave the results of 
h‘s experience in the cultivation of flax, and showed a large profit re- 
alized thereby. Mr. Druce spoke most favourably of the fertilizin 
effect of a flax crop upon those which came after it, and there appear 
to bean almost unanimous concurrence in the opinion that this species 
of produce, when properly managed, is not, as hitherto has been sup- 
posed. an exhausting crop. The value of the seed for feeding purposes 
was not once questioned, but the practical difficulty which farmers 





found was with reference to the straw, which is too bulky to be sent to 
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any distance with profit, and the dressing of which for the flax-spin- 
ners is a precarious, dilatory, and expensive process. It was explain- 
ed that this branch of husbandry as it at present exists cannot be car- 
ried on successfully by isolated efforts, and that farmers must com- 
bine in order to secure a market for their produce. Even then the ex- 
periment does not always turn out fortunately, and Lord Monteagle, 
whe was present, illustrated this by a forcible example in his own case. 
We gathered from the discussion that in districts where flax is grown 
it should not only form a regular feature of the general system of cul- 
tivation carried on there, but that the preparatory processes for fitting 
it for manufacturing purposes should also, in a great measure, be per- 
fected in those localities. The necessity of this was pointed out by 
the speakers to arise from various causes, of which, however, the dimi- 
nution of straw bulk would appear to be the most prominent. In the 
course of the discussion, the difficulty of setting on foot the organiza- 
tion requisite for successfully carrying on flax culture was strikingly 
elucidated by a very able paper read by Mr. M’Adam on behalf of the 
say oe Society for the Promotion and Improvement of the Growth of Flax 
in Ireland. By that paper it was shown that the Royal Flax Society 
have made great exertions in pursuit of the objects for which they have 
been formed, and that their labours have been most useful during a pe- 
riod of manufacturing and agricultural depression, from which the sis- 
ter kingdom is only now emerging. Yet the actual amount of flax 
wn in Ireland, as Mr. M’Dermot pointed out, however improved 
uality, has not increased in quantity, and, though confessedly the 
method of preparing the fibre for thespinners has made great advances 
upon the old practice, it still remains a source of embarrassment and 
lty to the farmer sufficient to deter. him from entering upon a 
branch of agriculture the profits of which are exposed to so many un- 
certainties and drawbacks. 

This appeared to be the feeling of the agriculturists present at the 
meeting on Wednesday, and it was in consequence thereof that they 
listened with so much attention to the explanations given by the Chev- 
alier Claussen, Dr. Ryan, and other gentlemen, of a new treatment of 
flax, which, besides getting rid to a great extent of the obstacles now 
experienced, bids fair to render it available, not only for the manufac- 
ture of linen, but also of cotton goods, and by which the ingenious in- 
ventor hopes to make it enter largely into woollen and silk fabrics also. 
The society could not be insensible to the prospects thus held out to 
them, and which promised not only to solve ina great measure the dif- 
ficulties by which flax cultivation has hitherto been surrounded, but to 
open new markets for our agricultural produce, and to render us a 
people less dependent than we are xt present on foreign nations and 
uncertain seasons for the supply of the raw material of our greatest 
manufacturing interest. In order that the Chevalier Claussen’s in- 
vention may be perfectly understood itis requisite to explain as briefly 
as possibie the structure of the flax-plant, and the processes by which 
the fibre is at present prepared for spinning. One marked difference 
between the fibre of flax and cotton is, that while the former presents, 
when seen Senne the microscope, a long tubular form, the latter is 
flatand short. The former has felting qualities which cotton does not. 
possess. Its specific gravity also is greater, and it possesses a glossy ap- 

nce. The consequence of all these differences is, that hitherto it 

as been found impracticable to spin them in the same machinery, or 
mix them in one fabric, so as to be stamped with the same colours.— 
Again, in the preparation of flax for linen manufactures, a variety of 
processes have to be gone through arising from the structure of the 
lant. The fibre requires, by some means to be separated from the 
other less valuable portions of the plant, with which it is connected on 
all sides by a gummy deposit. In effecting this the Irish Flax Society 
recommend the use of Schenk’s method of steeping, which it is unne- 
cessary to explain further than that five days and nights are occupicd 
thereby, and that the result is achieved by setting on foot a process of 
fermentation and decomposition, which at last liberates the fibre. The 
ations of drying, breaking, scutching, and bleaching follow, near- 

ly all involving a certain amount of delay and great nicety in theman- 
agement. Until they have been performed the flax is not fit for the 
spinners’ use ; and in fact, from its bulk, is not in a convenient form 
to be conveyed any distance from the locality in which it is grown. M. 
Claussen proposes to effect the required results by more expeditious 
and effectual means. He boils the flax straw for a short time in hot 
water, containing 1 lb. of soda to 2ewt. of water, The liquor, thus 


formed assumes the colour of porter, and, at the end of about two | fruit.” 
hours, or two hours and a-half, is allowed to run off. Having been 


washed out, the vats are again filled with water, and a weak solution | ence. Her plays have great merit ; they are alternately powerful and 
of sulphuric acid thrown in. When the flax has been allowed to steep 


here for a short time, the gummy glutinous matter around the fibre | sometimes forcible, the plot constructed with neatness, bnt the catas- 


At the close of the proceedings a vote of thanks was carried to the 
Royal Irish Flax Society for the copious information which it had 
supplied on the best method of preparing the plant at present practised 
in Ireland.— Times, 28th ult. 





Fax Corron.--M. Claussen having failed in his experiments at Mr. 
Bright’s mill at Rochdale, has been repeating them this week at Messrs. 
Qaitzow & Co’s. mill near Bradford, the machinery of which is better 
adapted to the purpose. The whole of the experiments were considered 
highly satisfactory by the parties present; and one gentleman ex- 
pressed his intention, immediately upon his return to Ireland, to get 
up the necessary buildings and apparatus for the purpose of carrying 
out the process to as great an extent as the present very limited supply 
of flax in the country would permit of his doing. Mr. Quitzow also 
stated that he intended to enter very largely into the preparation of 
the flax, for cotton and wool machinery. He stated that he would 
require in the present year about 4000 tons of flax.—European Times, 


1st inst. PDAD + Bier 


Tue care Joanna Batture.—Death has just cut asunder one of 
the few remaining links between the present age and the brilliant lit- 
erary period which ushered in the century. Joanna Baillie, not 
‘© Miss” Joanna—“ for who,” writes Walter Scott, “‘ ever speaks of 
“ Miss Sappho’ ”"—has departed at the very advanced age of 89. The 
deceased lady always lived in retirement, and latterly in strict seclu- 
sion, in her retreat at Hampstead. The literary fame.which she ac- 
quired by her own works, aided in no small degree by the long and 
loudly-expressed admiration of Walter Scott, never succeeded in draw- 
ing her generally into society. She lived the greater portion of her 
life with a maiden sister, Agnes—also « poetess—to whom she address- 
ed her beautiful “‘ Birthday,” poem. Both ladies were the daughters 
of a Scottish clergyman, their mother being the sister to the celebrated 
Dr. William Hunter. They were born at Bothwell, within ear-shot of 
the rippling of the broad waters of the Clyde. Joanna’s child-life and 
associations are beautifully mirrored in the poem to which we have 
alluded. Early in life the sisters removed to London, where their bro- 
ther, the late Sir Matthew Baillie, was settled as a physician, and 
there her earliest poetical works a gee anonymously. Her first 
dramatic efforts were published in 1798, under the title, “‘ A Series of 
Plays, in which it is attempted to delineate the stronger passions of 
the mind, each passion being the subject of a tragedy and a comedy.” 
A long preface preceded the work, occupied by a dissertation by the 
authoress on the acted drama in general, in which, however, she be- 
trayed sufficient technical ignorance of the stage to make it obvious that 
her plays could never livein representation. Miss Baillie was then in the 
thirty-fourth year of her age. A second volume was published in 1802, 
and a third in 1812. During the interval she gave the world a volume 
of miscellaneous dramas, including the Family Legend, a tragedy 
founded upon a story of one of the Macleans of Appin, and which, prin- 
cipally through Sir Walter’s endeavours, was brought out at the Edin- 
burgh Theatre. She visited Scott in Edinburgh in 1808. In the fol- 
lowing year the drama in question was played with great temporary 
success, Sir Walter Scott’s enthusiasm in its favour communicating 
itself to Edinburgh society in general. The drama ran fourteen nights, 
and was published by the Ballantynes. In 1814 it was played in Lon- 
don. The only ‘“* Play of the Passions” ever. represented on a stage 
was De Montfort, brought out by John Kemble, and played for eleven 
nights. In 1821, it was revived by Edmund Kean, but fruitlessly. Miss 
O'Neil played the heroine. In fact, like all Joanna’s dramatic efforts, 
it was a poem—a — full of genius and the truest spirit of poetry— 
but not a play. Scott, however, was strongly taken by it; his lines 
are well known :— 

‘Till Avon’s swans—while rung the grove 
With Montfort’s hate, and Bazil’s love !— 
Awakening at the inspiring strain 
Deem’d their own Shakspeare lived again !” 


In 1836, the authoress published three more volumes of plays. Pre- 
vious to this, in 1823, a long-promised collection of ‘* Poetic Miscel- 
lanies” appeared, containing Scott’s dramatic sketch of ‘‘ Macduff’s 
Cross’,’ wih, inter alia, some of Mrs. Hemans’ poetry and Miss Cathe- 
rine Fanshaw’s jeux d’esprit. Scott’s criticism of the former lady’s pro- 
ductions deserves perpetuation. ‘‘ Too much flower and too little 





For many years Joanna Baillie has given no literary token of exist- 


pathetic, but Scott, more suo, overrated them. Their style is smooth, 





has been completely disenga ed, while the strength of the fibre, from | trophe always apparent from the first scene—a fatal stage fault—while 
the weakness of the chymica agencies used, is, as the Chevalier states, | the dramatic situations are few and futile. The general notion of these 
less impaired than if the separation had been effected by the slow pro- | dramas is founded upon Elizabethan models. The great literary points 
cess of decomposition at present in practice. So far the plan proposed | of Joanna Baillie, however, were a majestic power of simple yet sweep- 
by the Chevalier is rather an improvement upon old methods than an | ing and solemn language, and a deep but not luxuriant vein of rich 


original invention. If after due trial it turns out to be the best form 
of the steeping process as yet suggested, a very great benefit will have 
been conferred on the flax-grower and the linen-manufacturer. 

But M. Claussen’s patent embraces the design of converting flax into 
cotton, to be used as a substitute for, or in combination with, the 
genuine produce of the cotton-tree, and capable of being brought into 


the market at prices that will insure a good demand when foreign 


cotton is scarce, and be remunerative even when the spply is abundant. 


and softly-flowing poetry. 

Joanna Baillie expired on Sunday evening, the 23d instant. She 
retained her faculties till the last. By the poor in her neighbourhood 
she will be long remembered for her benevolence and prompt human- 
ity whenever she was called to evince those qualities. 





Fataxu Accipent at HotyHeav.—On Monday evening last, at 6 
o’clock, a sad accident occurred in the quarries of the Holyhead-har- 


He and Dr. Ryan explained very fully to the Royal Agricultural | bour works. Two mines, between 70 and 80 feet apart, were to be 


Society the manner in which this change is effected, and the subject 
was still further illustrated by actual pa the © meray which, to paren a 
tee their impartiality, were conducted by Professor Wey. The general 
principle of the operation is the discovery of a chymical agency by 
which gases set free in the tubular fibres of the flax split them into 
shreds, whereby the distinction between the mechanical structure of 
flax and cotton is destroyed, and not only do they become applicable to 
the same machinery, but even the specific gravity of the two (formerly 
different) is equalized. The shining surface of flax fabrics can (M. 
Claussen says) at pleasure be removed, and the dull hue attained 
which clears away all difficulty as to mixing and printing. Not only 
so, but the inventor claims the ability to mix his flax cotton with wool 
or silk, it being adapted for the one combination by possessing felting 
properties, and for the other by the smooth bright appearance which 
in cotton manufactures must be done away with. The manner in which 
all this is effected is briefly as follows :—The fibre is first cut of the 
desired length ; it is then placed in a weak solution of common washing 
soda. After remaining there for a short time, until the tubular fibres 
are completely saturated, it is placed in a vessel containing a weak 
solution of sulphuric acid. Sulphate of soda is thus formed, and the 
carbonic acid is driven off in the form of gas, which, in making its 
escape from the minute tubes of the fibres; splits them up into shreds. 
From the solution of sulphuric acid the flax, now become cotton, is 
again plunged into the vessel containing soda, after resting in which 
for a ze Sime it is dipped in a preparation which almcst instantan- 
es it. This preparation is hypochlorite of manganese. 
When the fibre saturated with carbonate of soda is plunged into the 
solution of hypochlorite, the carbonic acid of the carbonate of soda 
attacks the magnesia, and, forming carbonate of magnesia, the hypo- 
chlorous acid is set free This acid at the moment of liberation acts as 
@ powerful oye} agent, and if it were allowed to remain long in 
contact with the fibre, or in great excess, would injure its strength ; 
but the soda from which the carbonic acid has been removed offers 
itself immediately as a base, and neutralizes all the acid which remains 
after the bleachin is completed. M. Claussen thus economizes 
his bleaching liquid, the bicarbonate of soda now formed being also a 
bleaching agent. The rapidity with which the whole of this experi- 
ment 7 be performed is truly astonishing, and the results were con- 
— ighly promising by the large meeting in presence of which the 
emoustration took place. M. Claussen exhibited specimens of his 
oon eet. of his flax cotton, and of manufactures from it by itself, 
7 with cotton, wool, and silk. These were minutely examined 
vy. tlemen whose experience qualified them to investigate such a 
su » and no fault was found with the quality of the articles, while 
several spoke of them in ver laudatory terms. 
Mr. Dery the projector of a method for splitting flax by machinery 
without 4 oo process, suggested doubts as to the success of the 
ed _— ad been made by M. Claussen at Mr. Bright’s 
works : ochdale. Mr. Christopher, M.P., however, and several 
other gentlemen present, bore testimony to the favourable view which 
Mr. ht took of the invention. One im t practical conclusion, 
on which there appeared to be a perfect unanimity of opinion, was the 
bility of constructing a cheap machine which would enable the 
‘armer to reduce the bulk of his flax straw by two-thirds, for the pur- 
pose of “ and vay A perengyre to points where it would find a 
market. - Donlan laid before the society a plan for dresaing flax 
png any steeping process, but it was not received with any 


fired simultaneously, with charges of 2,0001b. and 2,6001b. respective- 
ly. By some mischance, the one with the larger charge exploded first, 
breaking the connexion of the wires from thesecond mine. A column 
of stones and earth was thrown up to an enormous heigh: from bet ween 
two natural fissures of the rock, andcovering a circle of at least three- 
quarters of a mile radius. A party of ladies and gentlemen were 
standing at about 250 yards’ distance, among whom was Captain Hutch- 
inson, R.E. Stones fell in hundreds, cutting through one lady’s dress, 
grazing others, and striking Captain Hutchinson, who fell immediately. 
The surgeon of the works was promptly in attendance, and the sufferer 
carried home ona stretcher. Further advice was called in, and the 
case pronounced hopeless. He gradually became fainter and fainter, 
collapse came on, and he died at a quarter past 1 o’clock on Tuesday 
morning. On surgical investigation it was found that the stone had 
struck the iower part of the abdomen, afterwards breaking the thigh- 
bone, shattering the knee, and again breaking the leg below the knee. 
Three surgeons, in addition to Captain Hutchinson's own friend, pro- 
nounced it out of the power of man to have saved him, had there been 
surgical attendance on the spot.— Times, 28th ult. 





BRITISH DISPLAY AT THE GREAT Exurpition.—The nave of the 
building when furnished will be a magnificent sight, embellished, as it 
will be, with the rarest and most remarkable specimens from each of 
the 80 sections into which the whole section has been classified. Co- 
lossal statues—great fountains— a gigantic telescope—pillars of gran- 
ite and coal—an extraordinary dome of glass and iron, cast at Coal- 
brook-dale, and 40 feet high—crystals of spermaceti oil as representing 
animal substances, and which cost their exhibitor 1,000/.—crystals of 
alum several feet high—models of the Britannia-bridge and of the 
great Russian chain-bridge thrown by Vignolles over the Dnieper—a 
model of the glass palace itself—a model of Chance’s lighthouse—a 
display of feathers by Adcock—a clock by Dent—a trophy of silk man- 
ufacture from Spitalfields—such are among the objects with which the 
western, or British, half of the lofty centre aisle is to be adorned. To 
this list will, no doubt, yet be added many other attractive contribu- 
tions, and as an illustration of the desire which is felt to concentrate 
on this point the most remarkable things in the country, we may men- 
tion that a hope is entertained that the section of precious stones may 
be represented | here by Runjeet Singh’s great diamond—the Kohinoor. 





Maynootn Cotiece.—The fifth report of the visitors of Maynooth 
College, presented to Parliament, has been published. The visitation 
was made in pursuance of the statute on the 12th of December last, 
when 500 students were in attendance, and 11 absent from sickness. 
No complaint was made by the President. The oath of allegiance had 
been taken by the students. The new buildings in the College com- 
pene 215 rooms for students, together with a library, seven lecture. 

alls, a kitchen, refectory, and other accommodation, but these remain 
unprovided with the most indispensable fixtures and furniture; the 
library without shelves, the halls without benches, the kitchen with- 
out grates or apparatus, and the refectory rooms without tables, &c. 





Proposep WrstTmMinsTER RomMAN CatTHoutic CaTHEDRAL,—The 
Daily Newspapers state that the Roman Catholics are in treaty for a 
piece of ground in the line of the new street about to be formed between 
the Houses of Parliament and Pimlico, for the purpose of erecting 
upon it a magnificent cathedral, to be entitled St Patrick’s. The new 





atreet which will run through the most densly populated part of West- 


minster, will be called Victoria-street, and the houses of which it is to 
to be com , will be suitable for residences for members of the legis. 
lature. The cathedral is to be the metropolitan church of the * Cardi 

nal Archbishop of Westminster.” An edifice erected — the scale 
described in the announcements to which we refer, would cost some 
250,0000/. , where such an amount’is to come from has not been stated 
—Art Journal 


INSURANCE OF THE Cr¥eTaAL PALAce.—It has been stated that the 
various insurance companies have fixed extraordinary high rates of 
premium for the insurance of the articles in the Crystal Palace. They 
would, therefore, appear to assume, that the risk is proportionately 
great. Now probably no building in the world is better protected 
ugainst fire. A six-inch pipe will ran round the outside of the build- 
ing, with 16 branches into the interior, by which, with one length of 
hose, and without a fire engine, the whole area will be under control. 
Every one knows that a small quantity of water at hand is sufficient to 
extinguish a fire at the commencement; and as the water will be al- 
ways on the main, there will be no risk ofa fire spreading. Under 
these circumstances, we would suggest that the exhibitors should form 
a Mutual Insurance Fund, which would amount to a sufficiently large 
sum to cover all risks, whilst the amount—after deducting the expenses 
of the management, which would be very slight—would be divided 
amongst the subscribers at the conclusion of the exhibition. —Mechani- 
cal Gazette. 


An Ice Brincs !—In consequence of the change in the weather since 
yesterday morning, the river has frozen across, last night, in one clear 
sheet, opposite the city, and in spite of the efforts of the ferrymen to 
cut it through with their canoes, it still holds firm. As yet it is little 
more than an inch or two in thickness, but with a continuance of the 
pressent cold weather, in which, however, we must not be too confident, 
there is reason to anticipate good crossing, and plenty of sport to all 
skaters. Several persons have already been rary upon it, opposite 
Darham Terrace, which locality, comma nding as it does, a view of the 
entire harbor, frozen from end to end, has now become quite a favorite 
resort to our promenaders. 

If we recollect rightly it is many years since the “ ce has 
formed so late in the season, and then it took upon the Ilth of the 
month, being two days earlier than in this instance. —Quebec Mercury, 
March 13. 

CanapiaAn Postrace.—The Hon. James Morris, the Post Master 
General, left this city yesterday for Washington. His object is to ne- 
gociate postal arrangements with the United States, and thereby re- 
move the inconveniences experienced at present, arising from the de- 
tention of letters at the Lines, and other causes, including the necessity 
_ pre-payment of postage. We trust that his efforts will be success- 
ful. 











We shall have cheap postage in Canada after the fifth of April. In 
the Lower Provinces, the change will not take effect till the sixth of 
July, and therefore for three months letters from. those Provinces will 
be chargeable with their postage as far as the boundary Line, to which 
our rate, three pence, will be added, After thesixth of July, that rate 
will be common to all the North American Provinces.— Pilot, 18th inst. 

A New Omnisvus.—A a new buss has been introduced into London, 
so arranged that every passenger has a door, a seat, and a window for 
himself, with a gutta percha tube through which to convey orders to 
the cad. The arrangement is most ingenious. The only difficulty is, 
that friends getting in have no opportunity of saying a word to each 
other until the journey is performed. Connected with every seat, or 
cell, or box, whichever it may be called, is a self-acting machine for 
registering the daily number of passengsrs. 





Sr. Pavis CarHepRAL.—The area in front of the west end of the 
cathedral at the top of Ludgate-hill, has at length been opened to the 
public by order of the dean and chapter. These gates are thrown open 
for the admission of visitors, numbers of whom have availed themselves 
of the opportunity of inspecting the exterior details of this magnificent 
ecclesiastical edifice. 

Butwer Lyrron’s CHaritry Drama.—Messrs. Dickens, Jerrold, 
Forster, and the company of well-known amateurs connected with 
them have volunteered to play the new drama in several of our large 
towns. The play has been read by Mr. Macready to the amateur ac- 
tors, and the several parts are distributed for study. As yet, we be- 
lieve, the details of the theatrical campaign are not arranged; but it 
is probable that a handsome sum of money will be raised by the per- 
formances. 

Tur Frencu Tracic Queen.—That most uncomfortable of ladies, 
Mdlle. Rachel, who seems alike unable to remain quietly in her thea- 
tre at Paris, or to leave it for strange lands, has again, for about the 
fiftieth time, patched up her differences with the management, taken 
back her resignation and once more been received as a Sociétaire, with 
the pensions and privileges thereunto appertaining. According to the 
new arrangements, for a few years to come, Malle. Rachel is still to have 
a leave of absence for six months; after which she will be restricted to 
half the time. We do notsee this notice accompanied with any mention 
of new parts in preparation for Mdlle. Rachel.—London paper. 











Tue MinisTeRIAL Bupcer.—We always knew there was & serious 
difference between the Ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer and some of 
his colleagues on the subject of the Budget. In a recent conversation 
with a member of the Cabinet, the Ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer 
observed consolingly, “Never mind, the Budget will turn out very 
well after all.” ‘* Yes,” was the reply, ‘I’m only afraid it wiil turn 
out too well—but a turn out just now is not exactly what we, asa 
Government, desire.—Punch. 


WoopMAN Spare THAT SurpP.ius.—Contrasting the good intentions 
with the financial incapacity of the late Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
there is, perhaps, some reason for the name recently bestowed upon 
him of Sir Charles Wood—if-he-could.—Jbid. 

. ——— enn 

OFFICIAL DESPATCHES. 


Copy of a Despatch from the Right Hon. the Eari of E/gin and Kin- 
cardine, to the Right Hon. Eari Grey. 


+ Government House, Toronto, July 19, 1850. 

My Lorp,—lI have the honour to transmit herewith, in compliance 
with the request of the Legislative Assembly, to be laid at the foot of 
the Throne, an Address from that House to Her Majesty, on the sub- 
ject of the Clergy Reserves. After recapitulating the proceedings of 
the House of Assembly of Upper Canada before the Union of the pro- 
vinces in connection with this question, it concludés with the prayer, 
that Her Majesty will be graciously pleased to recommend to Parlia- 
ment # measure for the repeal of the Imperial Act 3 and 4 Vict., chap. 
78, and for enabling the Canadian Parliament to dispose of the Clergy 
Reserves, subject to the condition of securing the stipends or allow- 
ances assigned from this fund to the Clergy of the Church of eoguad 
or Scotland, or to any other religious bodies or denominations of Chris- 
tians, to the parties now receiving them during their natural lives or 
incumbencies. It was finally carried by a majority of 46 votes to 23 ; 
some of the majority voting against it in consequence of this reserva- 
tion. 

2. It may be proper, however, to observe, that a much closer division 
took place on the passage of the 29th in the series of resolutions on 
which the address was founded, and which was thus worded :— 

“ Resolved,—That this House is of opinion, that when all the cir- 
cumstances connected with this question are taken into consideration, 
no religious denomination can be held to have such vested interest in 
the revenue derived from the proceeds of said Clergy Reserves as 
should prevent further legislation with reference to the disposal of 
them; but this House is nevertheless of opinion that the claim of exist- 
ing incumbents should be treated in the most liberal manner.” This 
resolution was opposed by three classes of persons: First, by those 
who desire the existing settlement to be maintained. Second, by those 
who, though they object to the Imperial Act of 1840, and seek its re- 
peal, admit nevertheless certain claims on part of the Protestant cler- 
gy under the Constitutional Actof 1791. And lastly, by those who are 
unwilling to recognise even the claim of existingincumbents. It was 
carried on a division by @ majority of 2 only; the numbers being 36 
for, and 34 against it. 

8. I deeply regret revival of agitation on this subject, of which Lord 
Sydenham truly observed, that it had been in Upper Canada the one all- 
absorbing and engrossing topic of interest, and for years the principal 
cause of the discontent and disturbance which had arisen and under 
which the province had laboured, The intervention of the Im rial 
Parlidment in 1840 was doubtless prompted by a desire to settle on 
terms which should be equitable and generally satisfactory, a question 
whieh had for so many years disturbed she peace of the colony. While 








the principle, however, of an establishment was abandoned by the Im- 
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Act 8 and 4 Vict., chap. 78, which admitted all denominations 
to share in the roceeds of the Clergy Reserves, advantages were given 
by it to the established Churches o England and Scotland in the dis- 
teibution of the funds which render them still objects of we This 
feeling has been increased, as regards the Church of Scotland, by the 
~ secession from its ranks, which the Free Church movement has 
veesioned. I much fear that the result will justify the disintlination 
onioh Lord John Russell appears, from the first, to have entertained 
be apy legislation b the Imperial Parliament upon this question. It 
is an evil of no small magnitude on a subject of this nature, that while 
the more violent and unscrupulous of the opponents of the existing set- 
tlement are enabled to create a prejudice against it, by representing it 
to be the result of Imperial interference in a matter of provincial con- 
cern, its friends are tempted rather to endeavour to influence opinion 
jn England than to resort to measures which may strengthen their 
position in the colony. I have, &c. 
(Signed) Exrern & KIncARDINE. 
The Right ion. The Earl Grey, &c., &., &c. 
Copy of @ Despatch from the Right Hon. the Earl Grey, to the Right 
ion. the Earl of Elgin and Kincardine. 
Downing -street, Jan. 27, 1851. 
My Lord :—I, have heretofore deferred answering your Lordship’s 
despatch No. 198, of the 19th of July last, in which you transmitted to 
me an Address to her Majesty from the House of Assembly, on the sub- 
sect of the Clergy Reserves, because when this despatch reached me the 
Bession of the Provincial Legislature Boring sheeey been brought to 
an end, and that of the Imperial Parliament being about to close, noth- 
ing could for some months be done on the subject referred to, and! 
therefore thought it advisable that it should be reserved for that full and 
deliberate consideration of Her Majesty’s Government, which its difficul- 
ty and importance deserved. 
2. Ihave now to instruct your a to inform the House of As 
sembly when it shall again be called together, that their address to the 
Queen, which was transmitted to me in your despatch, has been laid be- 
fore Her Majesty, and that Her Majesty has been pleased to receive it 
very graciously. You will further inform the House that while Her Ma- 
jesty’s servants greatly regret that a subject of so much difficulty as that 
of the Clergy Reserves should, after an interval of some years, have 
again been brought under discussion, it has appeared to them on mature 
deliberation, that the desire expressed by the Assembly in this address 
ought to be acceded to, and they will accordingly be prepared to re- 
commend to Parliament that an Act should be passed, giving to the 
Provincial Legislature full authority to make such alterations as they 
may think fit in the existing arrangements with regard to the Clergy Re- 
serves, provided that existing interests are respected. 
3. In coming to this conclusion Her Majesty's Government have been 
mainly influenced by the consideration, that, great as would in their 
jeigment be the advantages which would result from leaving undis- 
turbed the existing arrangement by which a certain portion of the 
public lands of Canada are made available for the purpose of creating 
a fund for the religious instruction of the inhabitants of the Province, 
still the question whether that arrangement is to be maintained or 
altered is one so exclusively affecting the people of Canada, that its 
decision ought not to be withdrawn from the Provincial Legislature, to 
which it properly belongs to regulate all matters concerning the domes- 
tic interests of the Province. 
4. It has therefore appeared to her Majesty’s Goverment that it would 
be impossible for them, consistently with the todas on which they 
have always held that the Government of Canada ought to be conducted, 
to advise Her Majesty to refuse to comply with the prayer of the Ad- 
dress of the House of Assembly; and they have had the less difficulty 
in coming to this conclusion, because they have observed with satisfac- 
tion, that the Assembly, in their Address, have recognized the claims 
.of those who are now in the enjoyment of incomes derived from the 
funds realized by the sale of the lands in question, and have not asked, 
that in any alteration of the Act of Parliament now in force, authority 
should be given to the Provincial Legislature to interfere with the con- 
tinuance of these incomes for the lives of the parties by whom they 
are received. The course thus taken by the Assembly is alike consistent 
with sound policy and with justice, and has obviated what would other- 
wise have been a great difficulty in the way of accomplishing the object 
they have in view. 
5. You will cause copies of this despatch to be laid before the Houses 
of the Parliament of Canada at their next meeting. 
I have, &c , 
(Signed) 
The Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, &c., &c., &c. 


MR. GEO. VANDENHOFF’'S 
EVENINGS WITH SHERIDAN, 
HOPE CHAPEL, BROADWAY. 

MONDAY, 24th instant,—-THE RIVALS, 
WEDNESDAY, %th,—THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 
FRIDAY, 28th,—-THE CRITIC; or, a Tragedy Rehearsed. 

These popular “ EVENINGS,” which have been received with extraordinary favor in 
Boston, ——- Baltimore, Richmond, and other cities, compris : original Sketches ot 
the Private and Public Life of the celebrated Wit, Dramatist and Orator, Richard Brinsley 


Sheridan ; a brief and rapid History of his Political career; a critical Review of his merits 
as a Dramatist, interspersed with Amusing Anecdotes of the Day. 


Each “ Evening” has a Sketch of a different period of Sheridan’s Life, and closes with a 
Reading of a Different Comedy. 


TiIckeTs To THE THREE EVENINGS. . ° ’. = 
SINGLE EVENING. 


fe thai ast arcane Vise ees oe ott) im. 9 
Commence at half-past 7 oclock precisely; and conclude at half-past nine. 








Grey. 





. $100 
° 50 





_ Diep, on the 1st inst. in Glasgow, Kentucky, Mrs. Frances, consort of F. Goria, 
in the 42d year of her age. 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 109 3-44 110. 
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It cannot be expected that summer passages across the Atlantic 
should be the order of the day in winter, nor can any reasonable per- 
son be surprised, that the Collins’ steamer .drctic, with the Liverpool 
mails of the 8th inst., had not arrived here when we went to press, 
yesterday evening. Nevertheless, more than ordinary interest is natu- 
rally felt in her approach, and the news of a formation of a Govern- 
ment is looked for with great curiosity. Speculation on the subject, 
Which was current enough immediately after the arrival of the stea- 
mer of the Ist inst., has tapered off gradually during the week, and 
but few gossippers were to be found yesterday willing to commit them- 
selves to an opinion, which might be falsified at such short notice. 
The World’s Fair stands much in the way of an appeal to the Coun- 
try ; and the appeals to party-men seem, at our last accounts, to have 
been hitherto made in vain. One cannot indeed wonder that there 
18 a decided shrinking from a dissolution of Parliament, at the exact 
moment when tens of thousands of foreigners are about to congre- 
gate in London, for the purpose of international comparison as to 
the progress of the peaceful arts. It is not desirable that the 
whole country should be converted into an arena for political strife at 
this precise time, and the public attention be called away from the ob- 
Ject of so much careful preparation. The reasons for reluctance on 
this score are obvious enough, without having recourse to the ludicrous 
Cause gravely assigned by a paper lately under our notice—namely, 
that the Queen was unwilling that the scandals of a general election 
should come under the eye of foreigners! Under their eyes? Why, 
the more they saw, the less would they comprehend ; and in truth what 
= exquisite farce might be written, portraying the attempts of the 
*xotic multitudes to appreciate the humours of a contest at the polls. 
What lively comments should we not have on Sir Russell, Mynheer 
Graham, and Sahib Cobden! Never believe such stuff as this trum- 
Pery, bugbear of scandal: it is the inconvenience, and the unavoida- 
bly *pparent lack of hospitality which would be feared in such a case. 
tats thing only we may venture to predict, which is that, let the disso- 

ton of the present House of Commons come when it may, the Pro- 


The Avion. 
tectionists will make rather a more formidable display before the coun- 


try, than Lord Stanley's attempts at an Administration appear to have 
done before the Whig journals. 





We did not purpose crowding our columns with the despatches ex- 
changed between Earls Elgin and Grey on the question of the Canadian 
Clergy Reserves, knowing that they would be given at length by the 
Provincial papers. So they have been ; but the comments thereon are 
20 varied, and thege appears so much probability that interminable 
Parliamentary and other discussions will spring out of them, that we 
alter our intention, and file them away for futurereference. They are 
therefore to be found in another column ; and we have taken the liber- 
ty of italicising half a dozen words in one of Lord Grey’s paragraphs, 
because they are and will be fruitful sources of discussion. We told 
our readers, last Saturday, that we awaited with interest the opinions 
of the local journals, whose conductors and supporters are mainly inter- 
ested and affected. The Ministerial Pilot of the 13th inst., chuckles 
very smugly over the despatches, and thus winds up its congratulatory 
notice with special reference to Mr. Price. 

The Governor General’s 4 


espatch is characterised by strict impar- 
tiality. He placed the whole case before thé Colonial Secretary, fully 
and fairly. Earl Grey’s reply is all that could be desired. 


The settlement of this long-agitated question will be hailed with un- 
mixed pleasure by the friends of freedom and religious equality. All 
parties, it is to be hoped, will rejoice in the removal of those sources 
of contention by which the peace of the Province has been so often 
disturbed. 

To the Ministry, and especially to the Hon. J. H. Price, the mover 
of the resolutions in the House of Assembly, the successful issue, so 
far, of the policy, for the furtherance of which they were placed jin 
power, must be peculiarly gratifying. 


Mr. Price was not treated, however, in quite so flattering a style by 
the Toronto Colonist, which had, two days previously, introduced the 
correspondence by the following allusions to that gentleman. 


In 1836, a Select Committee of the House of Assembly, of which 
James Hervey Price was a member, presented a unanimous report to 
the House of Assembly on the subject of the Clergy Reserves, from 
which the following isanextract. Agitation was then deprecated, and 
the Act of the Imperial Parliament was declared by Mr. Price and his 
co-committee men, to be a final measure. It appears that, since Lord 
Elgin has been governed, instead of being Governor, and Mr. Price has 
become one of the Governors, instead of being in opposition, that the lat- 
ter encourages agitation, or even gets it up, on this vexed question, 
and that the governed Governor and the Canadian Grey have joined 
with him in carrying out the project, 

It would only have been fair, had the Governed Governor, in sending 
home his despatch, sent along with it the previous report by Mr. Price, 
of which the following is an extract :— 


“ Your Committee find, with great regret, from the numerous 
fore your Honourable Hovse, that the long-agitated question of Clergy Reserves 
has again become a subject of di&cussion and ntion in this Province. 
‘The excitement which so unhappily existed on this subject for so many years, 
and which produced such disastrous consequences to the peace and prosperity of 
the a was at length set at rest by the Iiaperial Statute, 3rd and 4th Victo- 
ria, chap. 78. 

“ The Imperial Legislature intended that Statute to be a final settlement of the 
question, and, notwithstanding the inequality of the division, it was accepted by 
the people of this Province as such.” 


The Quebec Mercury of last Saturday thus hints at dissatisfaction, 
and anticipates what may perchance come next. 


Our Ministerial journals are exulting in the concession likely to be 
made by the Imperial Parliament to our Provincial rulers, to dispose 
of the Reserves as they may think proper; and consider Earl Grey’s 
despateh as an explicit declaration, that it ‘* properly belongs” to the 
Provincial islature ‘‘ to regulate all matters concerning the domes- 
tic interests of the Province.” This appears very plausible indeed ; 
but, on reflection, it must be admitted, that there ought to be excep- 
tions, in a mixed — like the inhabitants of this province—par- 
ticularly in what affects religion. To-day the Roman Catholics rule 
us—-to-morrow the power may be in the hands of the Protestants. — 
May not the next demand be'for a concession of the valuable Seigniory 
of Montreal to be applied to the purpose of general education, or sup- 
port of the government ? 


petitions laid be- 





We take pleasure in echoing the subjoined wishes of the Toronto Pa- 
triot, although our faith in their being realized is not particularly 
strong. 

We find inthe Globe of Saturday, the following correspondence, by 
which it will be seen that the Whig Ministry has conceded the right to 
the Provincial Parliament of disturbing the so-called final settlement 
of the Clergy Reserve Question, and of legislating thereon in any way 
they may think proper. Tosay that we are surprised at this informa- 
tion, would be untrue—nothing from that source could surprise us, ex- 
cept consistency and manliness; but we anticipate that the power of 
Lord John and his colleagues to do evil, is already at anend; and that 
a brighter day is opening upon the British empire. 

The Cobourg Star, in a brief but pithy sentence, seems to hit the 
right nail on the head. 

The despatch of Lord Grey in another column states that the Pro- 
vincial Parliament may legislate on them provided vested interests are 
respected. If vested interests are respected, the Reserves being now 
vested for religious purposes cannot be diverted to any other. But we 
suppose this Despatch like every other may be construed to mean any- 
thing or nothing. 

And here we leave the matter for the present. The date for the meet- 
ing of the Canadian Legislature is not appointed. At present the 
Parliament stands formally prorogued to the 17th of next month. 





A variety of changes have been made in the French Diplomatic ser- 
vice; and M. Sain de Bois-le-Comte has been recalled from Washington. 
His successor is M. Sartiges, recently Minister toSweden. The Cowr- 
rier des Etats Unis hints that the recall of the former Diplomatist may 
be owing toa want, on his part, of cordial attachment to Prince Louis 
Napoleon, and to the desire to throw into the shade all reminiscences of 
the Revolution of February, to which the retiring Minister owed his 
official existence. Whilst we expect to hear forthwith what adminis- 
trators of the people’s business we are to have in England under our 
settled Monarchy, we look for the more gradual settlement of the ques- 
tion, who is to rule over the French. The Republic continues to furnish 
instances of re-pression and swp-pression of public demands—the 
Monarchy on the contrary seems to thrive upon con-cessions to the popu- 
lar voice. 





The Washington Union, well-known as the Democratic organ at the 
seat of Government, has been sold by Mr. Ritchie, to Major Donelson, 
& protege of General Jackson. General Armstrong, formerly U. 8. 
Consul at Livrpool, is to be associated with Major Donelson.——A min 
Bey, the Turkish Envoy, who has been making a lengthened tour of 
inspection through this country, and has been everywhere received with 
unbounded attention, has had his farewell audience of the President, and 
will shortly embark for Europe.——The Austrian Minister at Washing- 
ton,and Mr. Webster the Secretary of State have interchanged further 
notes, relative to their famous correspondence of December last. M. 
Hulseman states that the Austrian Cabinet is content to let by-gones be 
by-gones ; but thesturdy representative of the American Government 
winds up his view of the subject by declaring “‘ that these principles 
and this policy will not be abandoned or departed from, until some ex- 
traordinary change shall take place in the general current of human 
affairs.” With profound respect for Mr. Webster, we cannot avoid 
the impression that these words savour more of a Fourth-of-July speech, 
than of the simplicity which generally characterises modern diplomatic 
correspondence. 
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With the early days of spring, comes the annually-recarring ques- 
tion—where shall migratory New-Yorkers bestow themselves in'the 
summer ? and for the coming season it will be difficult to reply. But 
a scheme is on foot for building a grand hotel on the Highlands of Ne 
visink, which may alleviate some of the difficulty in future years—a 
Company being not only organised, but also incorporated by the Legis- 
lature of New-Jersey, with the intention of carrying out such a design 
on a magnificent scale. The many advantages of this locality are set 
forth in a little pamphlet now before us; and prefixed we find a design 
for the contemplated edifice, which if adopted will throw every similar 
establishment into the shade. It is neither more nor less than a huge 
castle, planned by Professor Renwick, who has been, to our thinking, 
more successful than usual in his architectural device. Beautifully 
situated on a lofty eminence, between the Ocean and the Lower Bay of 
New-York, having @ smooth-water access by Surewsbury Inlet, afford- 
ing every convenience for sea-bathing, boating, and fishing, we really 
must congratulate our citizens on the treat that id*in store for them, 
and wish sincerely that the spirited projectors of this enterprise may 
soon set to work to redeem their promises. 


Mr. George Vandenhoff having returned to this city, after a very 
successful tour to the South and West, is about to commence another 
course of what he happily calls “‘ Evenings with Sheridan.” The ra- 
tional entertainment which he offers consists in the reading of one of 
Sheridan’s immortal comedies, introduced and elucidated by such run- 
ning comments upon the author and his text, as materially enhance 
the pleasure to be derived from hearing him. The names appended at 
Washington to a published acknowlodgment of Mr. Vandenhoff’s suc- 
cess are very creditable and may be of great service to him. The 
series commences on Monday at Hope Chapel, opposite the New-York 
Hotel. 


As we anticipated, a week ago, the English gentlemen who are ama- 
teur sailors are desirous of meeting and greeting in a friendly spirit 
their brother sportsmen of the United States. The Asia, Steamer, 
brought a courteous letter from the Earl of Wilton, the Commodore of 
the Royal Yacht Squadron, to John C. Stevens, Esq., the Commodore of 
the New York Yacht Club, tendering free access to the Club House at 
Cowes to the party made up here for the sailing match to which we 
Lave several times alluded, and offering them a friendly welcome. We 
take this opportunity of correcting an error that appeared in our 
columns, a few weeks since. It was then stated that the Earl of Car- 
digan was at the head of the crack VachtingClubs. The one of which 
he is Commodore is a subordinate one; and it is the Royal Yacht 
Squadron sailing under the flag of the Earl of Wilton which numbers 
in its list the finest of these clipping craft. It registers about one 
hundred and seventy vessels; its rendezvous is Cowes, in the Isle of 
Wight. 
Better far than the customary reports, even in a commercial point 
of view, is the recent announcement of the arrival of a vessel at Balti- 
more, bringing from San Francisco a cargo of horas, hides, and mer- 
chandise. This is said to be the first return, notin metal. Itis to hoped 
that many such will follow. j 








In briefly alluding, last week, to the Legislature of Nova Scotia, the 
word ‘* Assembly” was inadvertently substituted for “Council.” The 
meaaing, we trust, was obvious.——The Rey. Hibbert Binney, Fellow 
and Tutor of Worcester College, Oxford, is appointed Bishop of Nova 
Scotia. 

A Hircu on ONE OF THE Paciric Rovres.—It is said that the 
Senate of Mexico has declared null and void a right of way across the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec, granted to Jose Gregory, and by him trans- 
ferred to P. Hargous and others. 








THE FRIENDLY SONS OF ST. PATRICK. 

Monday last, St. Patrick’s day, was celebrated in this city, as usual, 
by the mustering of several associations of Irishmen, some formed for 
political, some for social, and some for benevolent purposes. The in- 
tended military display was however shorn of its splendour and par- 
tially abandoned, in consequence of the extreme inclemency of the 
weather,a disappointment that probably tended to enhance the pleas- 
ure of gathering at the festive board. The Society named above, which 
has since 1847 ceased to rally its members under the National stan- 
dard of Ireland, met once more on Monday, and commemorated the 
occasion by a pleasant dinner at the Astor House. Mr. Richard Bell, 
the President of the Society was in the chair, and after the sloth was 
drawn, thus introduced the business (so to speak) of the evening. 

** When we met a few evenings since, at the rooms of the Irish Emi 
grant Society, to lament the decease of the Friendly Sons of St. Pat- 
rick, I looked forward to this festive occasion as to its wake, and be- 
hold, it proves to be its reo me 6 Many of the old members, how- 
ever, who felt reluctant to bury their beloved friend while a spark of 
life remained, have made an effort to rekindle it, and their success de- 
pends upon you. The selection of President, I can truly say, was as 
undeserved as undesired by me; but it was thought by some that one 
who had never taken a part in the differences which mainly promoted 
the downfall of the society, but who was not unknown to the various 

rties therein, might prove a rallying point for a new organization. 

entlemen, I have undertaken the task with diffidence, but not with- 
out hope; and while I as your — officer shall rigidly abstain 
from any topic which might strike a discordant note, I look to each 
member of the society for countenance, sympathy and support. Ineed 
not remind gentlemen of education, travel, and of the world, and to 
these I address myself, in whom early prejudices have long since been 
smoothed by collisions with experience and judgment, that it would 
be a humdrum world if we all agreed in opinion, and that some of the 
happiest and raciest hours of our lives have been spent in freely and 
honestly supporting our own and courteously combatting those of oth- 
ers; and how much of our present knowledge, how many of our pres- 
ent opinions, and even principles, we have imperceptibly imbibed from 
men and books opposed to previous notions. Gentlemen, I have gen- 
erally observed, upon festive occasions like the present, that the true 
hilarity of the evening eommences when all the regular toasts of the 
evening are drunk and under the table. My inability, therefore, to 
make speeches on this my first essay in public life, will the sooner 
bring you to the desired period of the evening, and I at once proceed to 
deliver them as handed tome by your stewards, with little note or 
comment, trusting they will speak for themselves.” ; 

The regular toasts were announced in the following order. 

The Day we celebrate and all who honor it. Air—* St. Patrick’s 
Day.” 

Treland, the land of our Fathers. Air—< Erin go Bragh.” 

The United States, and the union of the States: **What God hath 
joined together let not man put asunder.” Air—* Hail Columbia.” 

The President of the United States. 4ir—* President’s March.” 

The Queen of Great Britain and lreland—asa Lady, 4 Wife, a Mother, 
and a Queen, beloved by her subjects, respected by the world. ir— 
** God save the Queen.” 7 

The City of New York, the Metropolis of the Western World. ir— 
Star Spangled Banner.” ‘ . 

Our sister Societies, identified with us in the cause of social fellow- 
ship and charity. Air—‘‘ The Coolin.” 

The Army and Navy of the United States. dir— Yankee Doodle.” 

Education—the world’s best hope for the social and political rights 
of man. ir—‘“ Money in the pocket.” 

Woman—companion of our joys and sorrows. ir—‘‘ To Ladies 
eyes a round, boys.” 

Dr. J. C. Beales the President of the St. George’s Society, and 


Moses H. Grinnell, Esq. the President of the New England Society, 
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atieaituie and eloquently acknowledged the compliment conveyed 
in the seventh toast. With respect to Queen Victoria’s health we have 
also an observation to make, and we make it because, by @ singular 
fatality, erroneous impressions are seldom corrected by subsequent 
explanation or apology. In the Herald’s ‘report of the Dinner, after 
mention of the toast, a doggrel stanza was printed, which was neither 
said nor sung. On the following day the Herald acknowledged that an 
interpolation had been foisted into its report. 

It will not be expected that we should chronicle the proceedings of 
“* The Young Friends of Ireland,” who supped and danced it merrily, on 
Monday night. Loyal Englishmen cannot, of course, sympathise with the 
abuse lavished on the Anglo-Saxon race and government, which consti- 
tute the ordinary butts of Irish eloquence ; nor can we think of serious 
argument with men of wit and talent, who pour simultaneous libations 
to the Goddess of Liberty and to His Holiness Pope Pius the Ninth. If 
the Dame be “all things to all men,” a fancy sketch pictured by every 
man according to his own imaginings, the Pope at least stands out 
boldly in history. as the incarnation of despotism and the fast ally of 
tyranny. 

Returning for a moment to the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, we note 
down the following excellent Volunteer toast, in the sentiment of 
which we cordially unite—« The Regeneration of Ireland—not by Cath- 
olics—not by Protestants—but by Irishmen.” 





Crvu. List Pensions.—The following is a list of all pensions grant- 
ed between the 20th day of J une, 1849, and the 20th day of J une, 1850, 
and charged upon the Vivil List. The list Was inadvertantly omitted 
to be yee to Parliament at the roper time last session. The 
items have been separately before the public, but this document shows 
at a glance the disposition of that arly sum, £1200 per annum, 
placed at the disposal of the Government, for such purposes are here 
sh 


own. 
Sarah Pennycuick, £200, in consideration of the distinguished mili- 
tary services of her husband, the late Lieutenant-Colonel John Pen- 
nycuick, in various campaigns in the East, and of the large family now 
<rasntens upon her for support. In trust to the Rev. John Browne 
and Edward Malthy, Esq.— Charlotte Agnes Cureton, £200, in con- 
sideration of the long and distinguished military services of her hus- 
band, the late Colonel Charles Robert Cureton, 0. B. , and of his death 
on the field of battle. In trust to Edward Burgoyne Cureton and Dan- 
iel Howard, Esqrs.—Sarah Austin, £100, in consideration of the 
services which she has rendered to literature, es ecially by her trans- 
lations of German works. In trust to Sir Alexander Duff Gordon, Bart., 
and Henr Reeve, Esq.——Janet Hamilton, £100, in consideration of 
the valuable contributions to philosophical literature, of her husband, 
Sir William Hamilton, Bart., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in 
the mpg | of Edinburgh, and of the precarious state of his health. 
In trust to ames Thomson, Gibson Craig, and Andrew Coventry, 
rs.——Louisu Kenny, £40, in consideration of the literar talent 
of her husband, the late James Kenny, Esq. In trust to illiam 
Cnegmen and Gilbert Stephens, Esqrs.—Thomas Waghorn, £200, in 
co deration of the great energy and perseverance which he displayed 
in ber. out the overland route to India, at great cost to himself, and 
of the service which he has thereby rendered both to that country and 
to Great Britain. ——William Sturgeon, £50, in consideration of his 
scientific attainments, Jertecene in the branch of electro-m netism. 
——George Petrie, £100, in consideration of his valuable additions to 
archwological literature, and especially to that of Ireland.——Caro- 
line Leghorn Grant, £20, in consideration of the gallantry of her 
husband, the late Sergeant Grant, of her Majesty’s 45th regiment, 
who was murdered in the discharge of his duty, and of her destitute 
condition. In trust to the Secretary at War, and the Military Super- 
intendent of out-pensioners.—_— Begg Moore, £100, in consideration of 
the literary merits of her husband, Thomas Moore, Esq., and the in- 
firm state of his health, _ In trust to the Earl of Shelburne and Edward 
et fpr Esq.——Maria Ann Price, £50, in consideration of the long 
and meritorious services of her husband, the late Deputy Commissa- 
ry-General Price, in various climates » during a period of forty 
years, and of the destitute condition of his numerous family, in conse- 
quence of his sudden death soon after his appointment to an important 
charge in the West Indies, _ In trust to John Charles White and Rich- 
ard Price, Esqrs.——Harriet Waghorn, £40, in consideration of the 
eminent services of her late husband, Lieutenant Thomas Waghorn. 
In trust to Joseph Wottenberg and George William Wheatley, Esqrs. 
——a 
Paris Fasuions ror Marcu.—The beautiful materia 
@ la mode are remarkable for their novelty and richness. We notice, 
first, a robe of sky blue droguet, covered. with enormous bouquets of 
roses. A robe of rose-coloured droguet overa white satin skirt, trim- 


Is at present 


heels complete this toilette, 

_ Most magnificent ribbons or beautiful flowers always accompany the 
light trimmings which ornament evening dresses. A young lady is 
never more beautiful than when dressed in one of ‘those robes, so rich 
in their simplicity, and distinguished by their embroideries, form and 
trimmings. Of this last style is o robe of tarlatane, trimmed with 
seven flounces, deeply scolloped and worked with straw-coloured 
silk. The same trimming, ae rtionably narrow, covers the 
berthe and sleeves. When wor With white silk this dress is still 
more stylish. 


White or black lace canezous, worn with low-bodied silk dresses, 
are very much admired. They are Open over the chest, and more or 
less worn with basques or straight trimmings round the waist, 


ny thas sleeves fastened up on the front of the arm by a rib- 


Caps are composed of points, or falls of English lace, fastened with 
floating ribbons or bunches of flowers, and are the prettiest cciffures 
for demi-toilette. Caps formed of magnificent Valenciennes, mixed 
with coques of velvet or ribbon, are worn for ** home” toilette. Amo 
the novelties of the season we must not omit to mention the triple skirts 
now worn, which eppear like three d flounces, but more graceful, 
each falling quite in ependent of the other. On the edge of each of 
these skirts are placed three rows of quilled gauze ribbon, alternatel 
white and pink. The berthe descends heart-fashion to the bend, 
entirely covering the small sleeves trimmed with ribbons to 
match. On each side of the two top skirts are placed bouquets of 


A robe of yellow crape with three deep flounces, with a heading of 
cut crape, Separated in the middle by a rouleau of yellow satin; these 
flounces are raised on each side with three satin ribbon bows, with long 
ends. The body cut Square a la Louis XV., the front trimmed with 
an echelle of small crape ruches. The same ruches cover the short 
sleeves, descending half way to the elbow, with a ribbon bow in the 
middle. With this toilette should be worn a coiffure of long brown 
— ye mixed with lilies of the valley in diamends. 

ro 


on-coloured de Tours, with the skirt 
with two deep black lace donates, ours, wi e skirt covered 


the open body. A small bord, trimmed with a bunch of small white 
feathers on one side, and on the op 
ribbon, completes this toilette. 

As we have before stated, the rich materials, with coloured flowers, 
mixed with gold and silver, are of great elegance this winter. Their 
price is such that none but the most richly-dowered ladies can com- 


mand them, and : . 
them.—Le’ Fp) + might add, that none but the beautiful should wear 


_ Desirous of keeping pace with the improved state of thilitary educa- 
tion, the East India Company has made the grant of oadetshivs in its 

* Service contingent on the candidate satisfactorily passing through such 
an examination, as has recently been adopted for those who obtain 
coumlesions in the Queen's employ. It should be remembered that in 
— aoe and Artillery Corps @ certain preparatory Collegiate 
: wee f as been and still is requisite. —Notwithstanding the un- 
ou agricultural distress in England, Whittlesea Mere, a large fen 
— ~ Cambridgeshire, jg how free from water, and next year will, 
» = pb under the plough.—_—_M - Soyer has ordered, from the cel- 
be = » Morrish & Co. » Compton-house, Liverpool, a 
e cloth one hundred yards long, which is to cover the principal ban- 
quetting table in Soyer’s Universal Symposium, at Gore-house.——At 





the levee held at St. James's Palace on the 26th ult., the Queen wore a 
train of dark blue terry velvet, trimmed with sable, the body orna- 
mented with diamonds. The petticoat was of white satin, trimmed 
with tulle. Both train and petticoat were of British manufacture. 
Her Majesty’s headdress was formed of velvet and gold, ornamented 
with diamonds.——Four candidates are announced for the Lord Ree- 
torship of the Mareschal College, Aberdeen, viz., the Earls of Eglin- 
tonand “arlisle, Lord Ashley, and Alfred Tennyson.—In conse- 
quence of recent bereavements, which have affected his health, Mr. 
Hallam, the historian, has expressed a wish to retire from the vice- 
presidency of the Society of Antiquaries—an office which he has effi- 
ciency filled for the last thirty years of a fellowship of more than half 
® century.——A Mr. Masirata uf London has jut taken out a patent 
for a new mechanical system with, compressed air adapted to obtain a 
new moving power.—A splendid carved chat has been presented to 
Mr.Adderley, M. P., by the colonists of the eastern provinces of the 
Cape of Good Hope, in acknowledgment of his eminent services. The 
gift has special reference to the high consideration in which the 
colonists hold his services volunteered in their behalf, and which 
successfully resulted in the entire abandonment of a plan framed 
by her Majesty’s Government for converting the Cape colony into 
& penal settlement.— Published statistics confirm the impression 
that the taste of the working classes in England is in course of im- 
provement. As an instance, it may be mentioned that the total num- 
ber of persons who visited the British Museum in 1844 was 685,614; 
in 1845, 750,601; in 1846, 820,965; in 1847, 897,935 ; in 1848, 979,078 ; 
and in 1850, 1,098,863.——The census which is to be taken in Great 
Britain on the 31st inst., will embrace great variety of details 
intended to show the religious and educational condition of the people. 
The subdivisions, under these heads, in the blank returns, are very 
numerous ; but the information is only requested by the Government, 
not peremptorily demanded by Act of Parliament.——Mr. Smith Child 
has been elected, without o position, on Protectionist rinciples, M.P. 
for North Staffordshire, ond. also Sir George Tyler for lamorganshire. 
——John Howard Payne, the dramatist, has been restored to his old 
ition of American consul at Tunis ——The promotion of Sir John 
i. Hobhouse to the Peerage creates a vacancy in the Commons for 
Harwich. Three London men are named as candidates, Mr. Crawford, 
an East India Merchant, whose father was formerly M.P. for London, 
Mr. Attwood, a London banker, who has contested London more than 
once unsuccessfully, and Mr. Prinsep, an East India Director.—tThe 
crowds that congregate in Hyde Park, on Sundays, to view the exterior 
of the Crystal Palace, have become a serious nuisance.——The Dublin 
ane announce the constitution of the Commission of inquiry on the 
niversity of Dublin; Archbishop Whately, Bishop Wilson, the Earl 
of Rosse, Chief Justice Blackburne, Commissioner Longfield of the 
Encumbered Estates Commission, and Mr. Cooper of Marktree Castle, 
—all Protestants, say the Catholic organsin disgust.——A London pa- 
per, generally well informed, states that while the population of England 
has about doubled in the last half-century, its imports have increased 
more than threefold, its exports more than eightfold, and its produc- 
tions above tenfold.—The great wealth of individuals in England, 
altogether unknown to fame, has often been the theme of comment; 
and we cannot avoid being struck by the fact that the Adminstrators 
of the estates of three persons only lately paid to the Government, in 
one week, probate duty to the amount of £15,750. The deceased par- 
ties, Messrs. C. Arkwright, 8. Salter, and L. Hyde, bequeathed re- 
spectively the sums of £400,000, £350,000, and £500,000. The first 
named may perchance have been a member of the wealthy Derbyshire 
family of that name; but we doubt whether the others were ever heard 
of, beyond the precincts of their immediate connections. ——It is said 


ple chase on the 26th ult., was won by Mr. Osborne’s Jbd-el-kader, rid- 
den by T. Abbott. Mr. Higgins’s Maria Day was second, and the 
Marquis of Waterford’s Sir vhn third. Eighteen others started, but 
were not placed.—It is understood that the action for assault, brought 
by N. P. Willis against Edwin Forrest, will be tried here on Monday 
next.——One of the Brothers Brough, the dramatists, was lately mar- 
ried to Miss Anne Romer, the singer. A host of literary celebrities 
attended the wedding.—Eight hundred ounds damages was the 
award of a Court of Law, lately in England, in action for breach of 
promise of marriage. The fickle swain changed his mind, but offered 
no valid excuse. ——The new Steamship Union, Capt. Budd, has made 
her first run from this port to New Orleans in seven days and sixteen 
hours. She beat the mail, which, on looking at the land and sea routes, 
would seem to prove either that the vessel steams very fast, or that the 
mail travels very slow. Probably there is a mixture of truth in both 
remarks.—* Lady Suffolk,” the celebrated fast trotter and the 
pride of the Bowery boys, has been defeated at N ew Orleans by 
**Lady Jane,” a Southern nag.—— 








PA usic. 


There has been so complete a lull in “the concord of sweet sounds” during the 
past week, that we lack matter for a critical article. We therefore Occupy our 
usual space with a notice of the first performance on the 24th ult., in London, of a 
new Oratorio, by an English composer, omitting many elaborate remarks on its 
various component parts, and the manner in which they were played and sung. 


EX#TER HALL. 


The announcement of a new oratorio by an English musician of well-tried 
ability drew an audience to Exeter-Hall last night which combined almost all the 
notabilities of the profession with an immense crowd of amateurs and lovers of 
sacred music. Although unknown to London, Mr. Charles Horsley’s David has 
already received the favourable verdict of an English public. In the autumn of 
last year it was produced by the Liverpool Philharmonic Society, at their splen- 
did new concert hall, with complete success. It reflects no little honour on that 
great provincial body to have been the first to bring into notice a work of merit by 
a native composer, who might otherwise have consigned his oratorio to the depths 
of his portfolio, no musical institution in the metropolis having been found cour- 
ageous enough to undertake the risk attending its public performance. True, the 
band, chorus, and solo singers, requisite to give an oratorio with due effect, render 
the speculation a costly one. But without enterprise there can be nu stimulus to 
public curiosity, and t ¢ Sacred Harmonic Society are well aware that something 
new occasionally is essential to continued prosperity. The Messiah, Israel in 
Egypt, Elijah, and the Creation are sure attractions, and will probably long 
continue so; but four oratorios are not enough to carry the society over a long 
succession of years, and as few of the other works of the great sacred composers 
can be safely depended upon for more than once annually, uo o rtunity should 
be lost to secure additiona strength in the shape of novelty. e are not pre- 
pores to re an Horsley’s David 1 ~ have eventually tended to enrich 
the re of the society, our opinion of its c aims not bein et. substantial! 
establiahed , but its pens P i SF “4 
night, lead naturally to the inference that the essay would not 
venturesome, that a couple of trial performances, while entailing no pecuniary 
loss upon the treasury, would have advanced the Sacred Harmonic Society a 
= higher in the opinion of the public, always predisposed, however managers 
and directors may think to the contrary, in behalf m @ compatriot. Had Mr. 
Horsley been a German, David would have experienced 
we say it with regret, but it is useless to disguise the truth. Su eneral was the 
interest attaching to last night's performance that the attendance o the most illus- 
trlous personages of the realm was confidently relied on, and the gallery usually 
occupied by the Royal party when her Majesty and the Prince deign to visit 
Exeter: hall was fitted up in anticipation of a visit from one or both, and it was 
only a short time before the appointed hour of commencement that the unexplained 
fact of their not coming was made known to the assembly in anxious expectation 
of their arrival. It is due to Mr. Addison, the music publisher, and Mr. 
Davidson, the organ-manufacturer, to state that the production of Mr, 

avid at Exeter-hall last night was entirely owing to them, and that t 
encountered the risk of the outlay. 

The book upon which Mr. orsley has constructed his oratorio is chiefly 
selected from hess chapters of Samuel, Kings, and Chronicles, which relate to 
the life of David up to the period of the conveyance of the Ark to the Covenant. 
It is divided into two parts. The first part contains Saul’s repudiation by the 
Lord, and the lamentation of Samuel; the mission of the prophet to anoint David, 
and its fulfilment; the battle against the Philistines, the death of Goliath by the 
hand ef David, and the exultation of the Israelites at their victo The second 
part comprises David's appointment to the throne at the assembly of the Jewish 
tribes ; hig gratitude and Soretion ; the rising of the Philistines against the newly- 
elected King; and the conveyance of the ark by David to its appointed place, 
which includes the incident of the miraculous y Br of Uzza for his impiety in 
pay ber ark, the whole terminating with a hymn of thanksgiving. The fault 
of this book is its redundancy. The incidents are too much encumbered with 
prefatory matter and superfluous comment. The laws of contrast, so important 
to a long and elaborate work, are not studiously consulted, and the whole is at 
least one-third too long. The composer, in consequence, has been put to great 
shifts to avoid prolixity, and, as may be supposed, has not always succeeded. By 
the curtailment of several pieces his oratorio would be materially benefited, and 
the most striking portions of the music would come out with double the effect. 
At present it is too long for the patience of the keenest musical enthusiast, and has 
little chance of popularity until reduced to tolerable proportions. Itis nut simply 
too long in respect of duration, the Messiah and many oraturios of Handel being 





rederick 





longer but too long fir the sublect Wen the deta'!s are irteresting the music 


= —=—=—. 
is equally so; but when these flag it flags, and the attention of the hearer becume, 
alternately exhausted and revived—a result which too frequently induces ult 
mate indifference, wal 

Mr. Charles Horsley is one of the most confirmed disciples of Mendelssohn, 
Among the followers of that illustrious model there is perhaps not one who jm; 
tates his forms and inanner of composing more closely and successfully, By; it 
must not be concluded that to write in the style of Mendelssohn, however far off 
from the original, betokens an ordinary talent. On the contrar » none but accom. 
plished musicians can soar so high. A common or uneducaze mind cannot feel, 
much less express itself in so retined a school. Original thinkers are rare, per. 
haps rarer in music than in other arts. It is, therefore, no reproach to Mr. Horsle, 
to say he is not an original thinker, since it is no more than saying he is no, 4 
Mozart, a Beethoven, or a Rossini ; and how often ina century do such men 
appear? They are phenomena that mark the different steps in the Progress of 
art—landmarks to guide the historian in his retrospective survey; Mr. Horsle is 
not of these ; but he is a musician of me acquirement, with abundance of feeling, 
no little fancy, and much facility an elegance of expression. 

* * * * . 


i. 


It is unnecessary to recapitulate. Our opinion of Mr. Horsley's David will be 
apparent from the foregoing. Closer acquaintance might modify it in some 
respects, but would not, we think, alter the general conclusion to which we have 
arrived—that it is a work of exceeding cleverness, containin many beautify] 
pieces, and evidencing a musical feeling of high refinement, but in style and schoo] 
directly traceable to Mendelssohn. Peushaps, as Mr. Horsley grows older and 
writes more, he may throw off the trammels cf his favourite model. We 
doubt it. 

We must be satisfied to record that the performance was all that could be 
expected from a body of executants to whom the work of course was anything but 
familiar. What one rehearsal could effect was effected, A band of nearly 99 
players, the picked men of our London orchestras, a chorus as numerous as that 
of the Sacred Harmonic Society, and assisted by a large body of the members, 
and the Misses Birch, E. Birc), A. Rourke, and Williams, Messrs. Lockey, 'T’ 
Williams, Whitworth, and Weiss, made up the executive force, All worked 
zealously, and all did their hest, but of course there were mauy slips and | 
drawbacks. The overture was remarkably well played, and the march better stil, 
Mr. Lockey and Miss Williams sang their share of the music (Mr, Lockey’s was 
a very arduous one) to perfection; and Miss Birch deserved every credit for her 
exertions. 

We never saw a more enthusiastic audience. Mr. Horsley on his appearance, 
and after the conclusion of each part, was hailed with reiterated cheering. The 
March was encored and repeated, the chorus, ‘‘ The Lord is a God of J udgment,” 
was encored, but the repetition declined, and every piece was applauded with 
more or less fervour ond uneoienley. The oratorio took more than three hours 
and a half in performance. but nearly everybody remained until the last chorus, 
which made it a matter of no small difficulty to escape from the hall when all was 
over. 


Mr. Blagrove led the band. Mr. G Cooper presided at the organ, which was 
so much out of order that it was as much as t = gatene, with all his talent, 
could do to keep it under submission; and Mr. Horsley himself was the con- 


duetor. 
Drama. 


As with Music, so with the Drama, the past week has not afforded much materia) 
for the critic. The Theatres indeed, despite much bad weather, have beenwell at. 
tended.—Mr. Collins in his round of [rish characters has drawn good houses to 
the Broadway, aided by the excellent performance of that gem of a piece, “ All 
that glitters is not gold.””—Burton’s stock plays and inimitable company never fai! 
in their auraction ; nor are novelties wanting in Chambers Street. “ Delicate 
Ground,’ by Mr. Dance, an exceedingly well written comedietta, teeming with 
satires on the social evils which Sprung into existence at the first French Revo. 
lution, with sly hits at woman’s caprice, has been one of the latest. It is very 
nicely played by Messrs. Lester and Jordan, and Mrs. Skerrett. The first named 
is excellent, as one of those imperturbable husbands ( Sangfroid) who—on the stage 
at east—contrive tu fuil impatient or romantic wives, The piece evidently points 
to the 1790 period; but the players costume it as though it referred to the Revo- 
lution of 1848.—Brougham’s Lyceum is becoming quite a fashionable lounge, the 
public being attracted by the Manager’s personal popularity, by the repute of two 
or three favorites who figure nightly on his boards, by the neatuess of all the ap- 
pointments of the house and the stage, and by his admirably selected locality.— 
Those charming dancers, the Rousset family, have, we believe concluded their 
engagement, and we are soon to see horses prancing, where Giselle and Catarina 
have been so cordially welcomed. Mr. Niblo, for his own interest, is bound not 
to let the four graceful and clever sisters stray away beyund the power of recall. 
There have been several benefits here during the week, including a bumper to 
Mr. Sefton the able stage-manager, and another to Mr.C. W. Olarke, now a member 
of the varied ¢roupe of Mr. P. T. Barnum, If the Museum Company think it 
infra dig. to be associates of Tom Thumb, they may console themselves by the, 
remembrance that Jenny Lind is also one of them. 

We notice that ‘‘ Belphegor, the Mountebank” has been brought out at the 
Bowery Theatre, the difficult part of the hero being entrusted to a Mr. Eddy. We 
live in hopes of going, some night, out of our usual beat, and noting what he makes 
of it. The shrewd Mr. Hamblin has exhibited his usual tact in bringing out this 
play ; and this leads us to dwell on the'unaccountable caprices of other managers. 
A sentimental, conversational five-act comedy, “ The Old Love and the New,” is 
brought out in London. Three managers here pounce upon it, and gain, as might 
have been expected, little more than their trouble for their pains, “ Belphegor,” 
a rare piece of originality, was got up at the Broadway for the sake of Miss Julia 
Bennett, who was ill adapted for the heroine, and was shelved on her departure 
Where were the rival managers, Messrs. Burton and Brougham? One might 
Suppose that such a striking part as Belphegor would have aroused Managerial 
longing for a full treasury, if it did not fire the actor's ambition, But there it is, 
gentlemen, untouched; and we will venture to add, that if either of you will study 








it carefuliy and throw yourself heartily into it, it would become as much the talk 
of the town as your famous Captain Cuttle, or Major Joe Bagstock. 





The following report, from alate London paper, is annexed because it brings 
three well-known personages before our readers—Dumas, Dion Bourcicault, and 
poor Farren. We say poor Farren, because he is merely playing on his former 
reputation, which was of the highest and perfectly deserved. 


OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


The practice of preferring translated to original pieces is extending on the Eng- 
lish stage. On Monday night a version of one of the dramas of the Théaire His- 
torique, iu seven tableaux, was ventured on these boards. The adapter for the 
occasion was Mr. Dion Bourcicault, who, in the manipulation of his historical ro- 
mance, has shown his usual tact and talent, except that he has studiously abstain- 
ed from throwing any brilliaucy into the dialogue, either in the form of wit or po- 


etry. The main purpose has evidently been to exhibit the action in tableaux, and 


has been effectually accomplished, 

The anecdote of Sixtus V., on which the plot of the play is made to turn, isonly 
atradition, ‘Ranke tells us that there is no historical basis for it; nevertheless, as 
a traditive fiction, it typifies the character of the reforming Pontiff. The Cardi: 
nal Montalto is, in this drama, made the “cloak-enclouded ” providence of a 
love tale. One Adrian Peretti pe. Leigh Murray) has dared to aspire to the 
hand of Bianca Colonna (Miss Louisa Howes but he is scorned by her father 
and brother, the Count Colonna (Mr. Norton), and Fabio (Mr. W. arren, jun.) 
Encouraged by a rough, good-natured friend, Hugo, surnamed the “ delicate 
(M:. Henry Farren), Adrien perseveres in his suit, and, in fact, succeeds in getting 
married by one Anselmo, a mysterious monk, really the Cardinal himsel in dis- 

uise. Butthe family of the bride are in parsuit, and a conflict ensues, in which 
Pabio is slain. The Countess Colonna (Mrs. Leigh Murray), on seeing the 
corpse of her son, prostrates herself on the earth; but the stern Count secures his 
disobedient daughter. The group we have indicated forms the subject of the 
third tableau, and is, to our mind, the most original of the seven. It concludes 
the second act with great applawse. , E . . 

Confined in the convent of Ave Maria, Bianca is compelled, notwithstanding 
the avowal of her marriage, totake the veil. While the ceremony is being per- 
formed, her husband and his friend enter ; the former rushes to the altar, and tears 
the veil from the countenance of hig§wife. Great is the pious horror of the multi- 
tude.» Crowds rush down the steps, and all is confusion. Adrien, however, es- 
capes. His bride yet remains in the power of his enemies. She is confined in 
the abbey of St. Ursula. But he and his friend engage the Zingari in their cause, 
get into the abbey, make the guard drunk, penetrate to the crypt, and find Bianca 
apparently dead, laid out on a tomb. She revives, but the Adbdess appears; and, 
though the Zingari effect an entrance into the chapel, and the Cardinai claims the 
accused for the Inquisition, the victim still remains in the — of her tormen- 
tors. But on the morrow the scene changes. Montalto has made his way to 
Rome; the conclave sits for the election of Pope; the judgment against Bianca 
proceeds; the Countess moves heaven and earth for her safety, but al! in vain, 
until the decrepid, infirm old man is declared the Pope elect. What Montalto 
could not do with all his might, Pope Sixtus V. can effect with aword. Assum- 
ing the erect attitude, the new Pontiff shows himself a strong and determined 
man; dissolves the convent of St. Ursula, and restores the lovers to each other. - 
Mr. Farren, as Montalto, had a character especially suited to his powers and 
style of acting. Mr. Murray was graceful and valiant in his bearing; and Mrs 

urray, as the Countess, exhibited more force of passion than we had expected; 
in some of the situations she was really great. To Mr. H. Farren, also, we must 
award considerable merit for his Hugo; it wasa dashing and effective perform- 
ance. The scenery (painted by Mr. Shalders) was beautiful; and all the ap- 
pointments were exceedingly rich. Our satisfaction with the result of the per- 
formance would, however, have been greater, had the piece been a native pro- 
duction, or illustrated with a poetic spirit. As a spectacle, we must pronounce it 





completely successful, 
e 
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1851. 
Notices of New Works. 


Tue Foor-Paints of THE CREATOR. By Hugh Miller. Boston. 
Gould and Lincoln.—This volume is deserving of the highest praise, 
and will, it is to be hoped, be extensively read by the many so- 
disant philosophers and scientific men of the day, who presume to 
set their own shallow reasonings against the revealed Word of God, 
and are willing to believe in anything, except a limit to their own 
understandings. The immediate subject here treated by the author is 
the Asterolepis of Stromness in the Orkney Islands, a region abound- 
ing in fossilized fish, and offering great consequent attractions to those 
who endeavour to unravel some of the mysteries of creation by examin- 
ing the relics of time long past. Much of the matter contained would, 
in the hands of an ordinary writer, be fashioned into dry enough 
reading; but there is a wonderful charm in Mr. Miller’s style, and he 
leads one so easily from the minutie of natural curiosities up to Nature 
and Nature’s God, that his work may be read with pleasure and profit 
by those who never attended a geological lecture, or read a treatise 
on kindred topics. In another part of this day’s paper, we give a 
lively and shrewd extract. We have only to add that the Boston pub- 
lishers have done full justice to the author in their neat mode of 
bringing him out, and Professor Agassiz has prefixed a valuable memoir 
of Mr. Miller, and a lucid investigation of his undeniable claim to 
a very high place amongst the discoverers and expounders of natural 
history. 

Tue Ovv Rep Sanpsrone. IJbid.—An earlier work of the same 
author, reprinted from the fourth London edition. It drew down a 
general verdict in its favour when first it appeared, being lauded alike 
by the learned illustrators of Geology, and by the lovers of a simple, 
graceful, graphic style of composition. The many engravings are well 
executed. 





PrincipLes oF Zootocy. By L. Agassiz, and A. A. Gould. 
Ihid.—This volume, intended mainly for the use of schools and colleges, 
has been received with the large degree of favour which it merits 
None of the ologies is more attractive, as is proved by the smattering 
of knowledge respecting horses, dogs, and domestic animals which boys 
are always ready to pick up. 

Twice-Totp Tates. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. Ibid. Ticknor.— 
The name of Hawthorne and the attractive form of these two volumes 
make one wish that they were now published for the first time, and 
might so come legitimately under the critic’s notice. But notwith- 
standing the modest disclaimer of the author (in a charming little 
preface), we believe that they are so well known and so much re- 

lished, that this edition (in Publisher’s language) shall not merely 
be “ got rid of,” but “go off.” A portrait of Hawthorne, nicely done 
on steel, introduces him to the reader’s personal acquaintance. 

Tre Warwick Wooptanps. By Frank Forester. New York. 
1851. Stringer and Townsend.—Our notices this week appear to 
run peculiarly into the track of natural history, although in the 
sprightly little volume now before us it is not treated exactly as 
Hugh Miller or Louis Agassiz would treat it. The click which re- 
sounds along Herbert’s pages is not that of the geologists’ hammer ; 
and though, like the savans, he shows us where to find specimens and 
how to bag them, he does more than they, for he tells us how to 
cook and eat them. These sporting sketches are not new to the 
public, but this edition is; and it is aided by some of the author’s 
excellent drawings on wood, worthy of being printed on better paper. 
Conviviality is rather too prominent; but there is a combined hearti- 
ness and knowledge of his subject which make Frank Forester the 
“Nimrod” (Apperley) of the United States. 


Scripture Natura History ror Youru. Ibid. J.Tailis & Co. 
—This is the first number of a pretty little serial work, very nicely 
illustrated by engravings on tinted paper. It has, however, nothing 
to do with Scripture, so far as may be judged from this opening 
number. 

PrcToriauL Frerp Boox or THE Revo.uTion. By J. B. Lossing. 
Ibid. Harpers.—The twelfth number of this clever work completes 
the first volume, and contains the title-page, introduction, index, &c., 
necessary to make it complete. We have commended its execution 
more than once. 

Tue Nortu British Review. Ibid. Scott.—The March number 
is of unusual interest, containing amongst its most relishable contri- 
butions an able look at the recent abortive efforts at Italian emancipa- 
tion from the iron yoke of the Papacy and Austria; a touching tri- 
bute to the son of Hallam the historian, whose death drew forth from 
Tennyson his beautiful “In Memoriam ;” and a reproof of the silly 
outcry sometimes heard here, about the social rights of women. 


THE Works or Horace. Jbid. Appletons.—This is a fine edition, 
With copious English notes, got up by Professor Lincoln of Brown 
University, for the use of schools. But how times are altered! In 
our boyish days, at a classical school of high repute, the use of English 
notes would have been denounced as a high crime and misdemeano ur, 
great faith being then put in the silly notion that boys could not have 
too much fagging into dictionaries. How was knowledge hemmed in with 
ae in those absurd old times—how much have youths now to 

@ thankful for, i il- i 
ay reek “4 seeing that rail-roads to learning are yearly graded 

Tae Dramatic MAGAZINE. Ibid. J. Tallis & Co.—The num- 
bers for January and February contain portraits of Charles Kean, 
Miss Cushman, Mrs. Warner, and Mr. Compton. It is a periodical 
deserving of encouragement, some of its articles being written with 
Considerable ability. 

Lovise La Vauuiere. By A. Dumas. Philadelphia. Peterson.— 
This is an able translation from the practiced pen of Mr. Thomas Wil- 
ame, whose thorough knowledge of French renders such a work as 
this a direct transcript of the original. As for Dumas himself, his 
brillianey needs no new setting off. This volume brings to a close the 
Series consisting of «« The Three Guardsmen,” “‘ Twenty Years After,” 
“Bragelonne,” and “ The Iron Mask.” 





Books RECEIVED.—Th i ici . . 
—“Time, the Aven er,” pagan be rage gs by F. Hollick. Phila. Peterson. 


; or of “Emilia Wyndham.” — 
Stanfield Hall, an historical romance. Burgess.—Blements Om ny 
y, and of the Differential and Integral Calculus, by E. Loomis, A.M 
arpers.—Railroad Guide for the U.S. D ““ Mary 


Erskine, a Franconia Story, b isturnell.—Ditto. Holbrook.—* Mary 
: , by th " 
burgh Review for Temeang. iA buna Rollo Books. Harpers --E din- 


M a 

1848-49" Epwarpes’s YEAR on THE PuNsAUB FRONTIER, IN 

ese -—This work, recently published in London, has been, we be- 
wey tae in Philadelphia; but not having seen a copy of it, we 

e followi 4 ’ : 

contemporary, wing remarks on it from the columns of an English 
These a : 7 
e a volumes consist of two divisions. The first relates to 


. -¥ 8 Successful endeavours as a deput i i 

8 sas P " R 

right be A Sensitive article of taxation Svante a tribes ed ‘the 
Maint M +4) Indus ; the second contains an account of the war 
til) J, rom the murder of Lieutenants Agnew and Anderson 








Surrender of Mooltan and the termination of the war. Of | 


these the first part is the most interesting. The reader is carried 
among wild tribes almost in a state of nature, with, as is usually the 
case in such circumstances, character developed in a highdegree. He 
is introduced into a state of society which bears astriking resemblance 
to that of Europe during the middle ages, and, in some districts, to the 


Highlands of Scotland more especially, almosi as they figure in ro- | 


mance. In this part, too, there isa picture of progress. Barbarian 
tribes are pacified, regulated, and ‘* brought to book,” by skilful man- 

ement, a powerful force, and the prestige of the British name; order 
almost as rapidly as in a stage-play takes the place of disorder, goverr- 


ment of anarchy, and secure cultivation of a very great uncertainty | 


| 





as to whether the sower was toreap; while the creation of a guvern- | 


ment and a fortress goes on under the reader’s eyes. Finally, there 
are some striking instances of startling crimes and of sad reverses of 
fortune, borne with Oriental patience and submission. 

The campaign against Moolraj has not so much interest. The gene- 
ral subject is pretty well known to the public, from the successive news- 
paper accounts of the battlesof Kineyree and Suddoosam and the two 
sieges of Mooltan. It consequently has not the freshness of the first 
division; and the narrative is overlaid by official papers from the wri- 
ter to his superiors and his superiors to him. The style of Major Ed- 
wardes is at all times the reverse of laconic. Habituated to hold the 
pen of a ready writer, and to use it under circumstances that forbid 
choice in words or condensation in matter, he exhibits a vigorous 
diffuseness throughout his work. In the second volume, devoted 
to the war, this diffuseness is more felt, from the fact that all the 
details of the business and the thoughts about it are exhibited in exr- 
tenso, when the reader is already in possession of the leading features 
and results. Geographical and small historical matter is also intro- 
duced; which is essential to a thorough knowledge of the region, 
theugh very much lessof it would have sufficed to understand the story 
of Major Edwardes. This remark is applicable to both volumes, but 
it is more felt in the second volume, for the reason already given. The 
first part has a further interest: it explains the sources of Major Ed- 
wardes’s success, and, without in the least degree diminishing his merit, 
it strips his proceedings of that miraculous air which the press at first 
ascribed to them, and the vulgar in their love of a wonder magnified 
The case is as follows :— 

On the establishment of the assumed son of Runjeet Singh under 
British protection, it was an object to raise his ways and means as high 
as could prudently be done. Bunnoo, a district lying between the In- 
dus and the Solomon range of mountains in about latitude 33°, was 
nominally tributary te the ruler of Lahore; but it was exceedingly 
difficult to extract any tribute from it. The country, nearly surround- 
ed by mountains, was difficult of access; though admitting of irriga- 
tion by means of a river and its tributaries, away from those streams 
water was scarce; the plains were sandy with numerous valleys, and 
the topography was unknown. The two tribes of Vizerees and Bun- 
noochees which inhabited it were brave; their villages were fortified 
sufficiently to repel hasty attack; and the further mountain ranges af- 
forded them secure fastnesses in case of reverse. Pay they never did, 
and the Sikh mode of levy was this. Every now and then they march- 
ed an army into the country, which plundered and devastated till it 
was checked and compelled to retire. For let the fiscal success be what 
it might, a retreat was always the upshot, and that without ever hav- 
ing reached the farther limit of Bunnoo, or acquired such local know- 
ledge as might be of use on a future occasion. 

Lieutenant Edwardes was already known for zeal and aptitude in 
affairs, and for the acquisition of native languages. Lord Gough had 
appointed him one of his aides-de-camp, and in the first Sikh war he 
had so distinguished himself as to attract the attention of Lord Har- 
dinge. After its termination he was appointed to Bunnoo, with a sort 
of proconsular power (as is the wont in these cases,) subject to the Re 
sident at Lahore. His primary object was to collect taxes, his second- 
ary purpose to pacify the country. He was accompanied by an army of 
foot, horse, and artillery, under command of the Sikh General Cort- 
landt, who was in turn directed by Lieutenant Edwardes. By prudent 
skill, by reasonable advice, by administering strict justice after a rough 
and ready fashion, and by great powers of inspiring personal confidence 
and regard, Lieutenant Edwardes subdued the country without a con- 
test, fixed the tribute, procured the people themselves to throw down 
their village towers and walls, erected a fortification in a commanding 
site, capable of resisting any native assault and of containing a consid- 
erable force, and laid out a military road through the country. From 
Bunnoo he removed to the next district, Murwut, and thence succes- 
sively visited the whole region ‘‘ between the Salt Range, the River 
Indus, the Soolimane mountains, and the country of Sindh,” extending 
from about 294° to 334° of North latitude, and inhabited by various 
tribes. In these districts Lieutenant Edwardes had not the same kind 
of difficulties to contend with that met him in unconquered Bunnoo; 
but they were perhaps greater. He had to consider the claims of rival 
chieftains, or to do them justice, reinstating one, displacing another, 
and to keep the peace among men as turbulent and warlike as High- 
land clans in the middle ages. All this, however, he managed to do, 
and in doing so to establish his own reputation throughout the country. 

It was when he had accomplished this difficult task, that the murder 
of Agnew and Anderson by Moolraj took place at Mooltan. When the 
news arrived, Lieutenant Edwardes was at Dera Ghazee Khan, a town 
on the Indus lying in nearly a right line from Mooltan, with the rivers 
Indus and Chenab between them. He had some force with him, but 
not nearly enough to make head against Moolraj’s. While there he 
ordered up assistance from Bunnoo, he sat himself to raise irregular 
troops from the districts where he was. These people had no other 
trade than war ; they were Mahometans and opposed to Mcolraj in re- 
ligion ; but this would not have prevented them from taking service 
with him, only they had rather enlist with Edwardes, who quickly, 
with the approbation of the Resident at Lahore, raised five thousand 
of them. On the Eastern side of Mooltan, and at about the sam? dis- 
tance from it as Dera Ghazee Khan, lie the territories of our stanch 
ally the Nabob of Bhawalpoor: his army was to codperate with Ed 
wardes in the campaign against Moolraj ; and the Resident had further 
planned an advance of three Sikh columns from the direction of Lahore, 
so as to attack Mooltan from five points; though these troops were 
stopped en route, on suspicion of being more likely to aid the enemy 
than Edwardes. This explanation of the power and prestige with 
which Edwardes opened his career in the Punjaub, and the position 
he occupied when the war broke out, does not detract from his merit. 
An average man would have then been squabbling with the people 
of Bunnoo,about their tribute ; only an active man could have raised the 
irregular force he did; only a firm and zealous man would have urged 
his plans upon his superior in the way he did, and often have taken 
the initiative on his own responsibility ; and nothing but an intuitive 
military genius enabled him to adapt his tactics to his very peculiar 
kind of force. All this. however, is a different thing from the wonder 
of creating something out of nothing, with which newspaper readers 
were regaled when the news of our author's success first arrived. 

Although the narrative of the war is overlaid by documents, great 
numbers of which have been already printed in the blue books, there 
are passages in it of much interest, especially the descriptions of action. 
The style of Major Edwardes has the vigour and spirit of the Napiers, 
and to this is to be added the fact that itis the responsible command- 
er himself who is speaking, not a secondhand historian. The battle 
of Kineyree was began by the army of the Nabob of Bhawulpoor, 
joined shortly after by the irregulars under Edwardes ; and it resemb- 
led Waterloo, not only in being fought on the same day, but in the 
fact that as Wellington had to wait for the Prussians, so Edwards had 
to wait for the artillery, which was not expected. for seven hours, and 
the long delay of which gave its feature to the fight. 

“ The firing on both sides continued for six hours without slackening ; and though 
the Daoodpotra artillery drew the heaviest of the enemy’s fire on to the right of 
our line, yet my Puthdns on the left got so much more than they had ever been 
used to in the petty raids of their own frontier, that they were continually spring. 
ing up and demanding to be led on against the enemy. ‘Look here,’ they cried, 
‘and there, and there,’ (pointing tomen as they were hit), ‘are we to be all killed 
without a blow? What sort of a war do you call this, where there is iron on one 
side, and only flesh and blood on the other? Lead us on, and let us strike a blow 
for our lives! If we are to die, let us die; but let us kill somebody first !’ 

“ Ther the officers crowded round, and every one thought he was a general ; 
and ‘if I would only listen to him,’ (pulling me by the sleeve to interrupt my re- 
buke to some one ool. ‘the battle would be mine.’ But of all the advisers, I 
must do them the justice to say that none counselled a retreat. Every voice was 
for attack. Foujdar Khan, and one or two others, alone supported my opinion, 
that we must wait for General Cortlandt’s guns. 

* * * * x 

“ Imploring the infantry to lie still yet alittle longer, I ordered Foujdar Khan, 
and all the chiefs and officers who had horses, to mount, and, forming themselves 
into a compact body, charge down on the rebel cavalry, and endeavour to drive 


them back upon the foot. ‘Put off the fight,’ I whispered to Foujdar, ‘ or not a man 
of us will leave this field.” 


Gladly did those brave men get the word todo a deed so desperate; but with 


set teeth I watched them mount, and wondered how many of my choicest officers 
would come back, 


| 








“ Spreading their hands to heaven, the noble band solemnly repeated the creed 
of their religion, as though it were their last act on earth, then their hands 
over their beards with the haughtinessof martyrs, and drawing their swords, dash- 
ed out of the jangle into the ranks of the enemy's horse, who, taken wholly by sur- 
prise, turned round and fled, pursued by Foudjar and his companions to within a 
few hundred yards of the rebel line, which halted to receive its panic-stricken 
friends. 

“In executing this brilliant service, Foudjar Khan received two severe wounds, 
and few who returned came back vntouched. Many fell. 

“The purpose, however, was completely answered; for though the enemy 

uickly rallied, and advanced again in wrath, and I had just made up my mind that 
p ome was nothing now left but a charge of our whole line ansupported by a single 
gun, of which there could have been but one resultu—our total annihilation—at that 
momentof moments might be heard the bugle-note of artillery inthe rear. ‘Hush!’ 
cried every voice, while each ear was strained to catch that friendly sound once 
more. Again it sounds—again—and there is no mistake. The guns have come at 
last—thank God ! ‘ ; : 

“ Quick, quick, orderlies, and bring them up. There’s not a moment to be lost! 
Now, officers, to your posts, every one tohis own standard, and hisownmen. Let 
the infantry stand up, and get into as good a line as the jungle will allow; let none 
advance till give be word ; but when the word is given, the duty of every chief 
is this—to keep the standard of his own retainers in a line with the standards right 
and left of him. Break the line, and you will be beaten; keep it and yuu are sure 

ry.’ 

“Te they scattered, and up sprang their shouting brotherhoods. Standards 
were plucked up, and shaken in the wind; ranks closed, swords grasped, and 
matches blown; and the long line waved backwards and forwards with a 
as it stood batween the coming friend aud coming foe. Louder aud louder grew 
the murmur of the advancing rebel host, more distinct aud clear the bugles of the 
friendly guns. And now the rattling of the wheels is heard, the crack of whips, 
and clank of chains, as they labour to come up; the crowd falls back, a road is 
cleared, we see the foremost gun, and amitl shouts of welcome it gallops to the 
front. P r 

“ ankfulness of that moment! the relief, the weight removed, the elas- 
tic tod pw: heart's main-spring into its place after being pressed down for seven 

rotracted hours of waiting for a reinforcement that mightnever come! Now all 
is clear before us. Our chance is nearly as good as theirs, and who asks more! 

“ One, two, three, four, five, - guns had come; and panting ~~ ¥~ with 

i rtridge-boxes, might seen two regiments of regular infantry— 
Peery, ae ictee of Siereiebneen and Genera Cortlande's Hor Maokhee. 
It was well thought of by the General, for I had only asked for guns: but he judg- 
ed well that two regiments would be worth their weight in gold in such a pinch. 

+ * ~ - 


“ went our guns; and round went theirs ; and in an instant both were 
PE into each Sher It was a complete surprise, forthe rebels believed 
truly that all the guns we had in the morning had left the field with the Daoodpo- 
tras, and of the arrival of the others they were ignorant. Down sank their whole 
line among the long stalks of the sugar; and as we afterwards learnt froma Goor- 
kha prisoner, the fatal word was passed that the ‘ Sahib had got across the river 
with all his army from Dera Ghazee Khan, and led them into an ambush’ To 
and fro rode their astonished and vastining eupasiy? and while the guns main- 
tained the battle, the intelligence was sent by swift horsemen to the rebel general, 
Rung Ram, who, seated onan elephant, looked safely down upon the fight from 
the hills around the village of Noonéar. “ d 

“« Meanwhile the Svoru) Mookee and Soobhan Khan’s regiments had come up, 
followed closely by the line; and I made the two former lie down on the left and 
right of the artillery, and the latter halt under cover of the trees. 

“The gunners were getting warm. ‘Grape! grape! at length shouted the 
Commandant; ‘it’s close enough for grape’: and the enemy thought so too, for 
the next rou over our heads like a flight of eagles. It was well for us 
that the enemy was takeu by surprise, for chey aimed high, and did little mischief. 
General Cortlandt’s artillery were well trained and steady, and their aim was 
true. Two guns were quickly silenced, and the rest see slackening and firing 
wild. A happy charge mightcarry all. I ete the order to Sooblian Khan’s reg- 
iment to a, and away they went; Soobhan Khan himself, a stout hea a 
dier, leading them on, and leaping over bushes like a boy. Before this regiaiont 
could reach the battery, an incidert characteristic of irregular troops occurred. 
A cluster of half a dozen horsemen dashed outfrom the trees behind me, and pass- 
ing the regimeut threw themselves on the enemy’s guns. Their leader received a 
ball full in the face, and fell over the ‘ cannon’s mouth.’ It was Shah Niwaz Khan 
of Esaukheyl, whose family I had recalled from exile to rule over their own coun- 
try. The regiment followed, and carried at the poiut of the bayonet the ouly gun 
which awaited the assault. Another gun lay dismounted on the ground. 

“While this was doing, our guns poured grape into the cover where the rebel 
infantry were lying ; and these, hearing their own artillery retire before Soobhan 
Khan’s charge, retreated hastily through the high crops with which the fields were 
covered, but suffered heavily from the fire behind them, and formed again in great 
confusion when they reached their guns. ; 

“ Our whole force now advanced over the contested ground, the mén shouting 
as they passed the captured guns. The enemy then rallied, and the artillery un 
both sides reopened reo 

Let us turn back from Mooltan to Bunnoo. The following isa 
strange picture Of ignorance, yet not much greater than that of 
Scott’s Highlander in the last century, who also took a watch for an 
ao Mullicks of the di w 

d was I to see at nightfall the Meeree Mullicks of the distant Wes- 
et wed nd neither I abe oe one had ever seen before, and who still looked 
as wild as hawks, prepared at the least ill omen to mount their jaded steeds again, 
and fly to their usual hiding-places in the hills. Nothing, indeed, could exceed 
the simple astonishment, not only of the Meerees, but all the Bunnoochee chiefs, 
when they first camein, at every object they saw in my possession. They be- 
lieved my watch was a bird, and called the ‘tick’ its song. As for the perambu- 
lator with which I measured the marches, they beheld it with perfect awe, and 
asked me if it was true that it threw itself down on the Ferg “> at the end of every 
mile to let the man who guided it know he had come that distance? One chief 
wanted toknow whether it was true that English people could not tell lies ; and ap- 
peared from his look of commiseration to attribute itto some cruel malformation 
of our mouths. Another inquired if it was really true that when I was young I 
had read books for twelve years uninterruptedly without sleeping? A people so 
ignorant as this is ver difficult to deal with, for yeu nover know what extraordi- 
nary idea they may take into their heads-” 

This is a specimen of the Lieutenant’s mode of administering justice ; 
and whatever may be thought of it jurisprudentially, it was cheaper 
and speedier than the professional way. 

“ As an illustration of the sort of justice which best suits these rude people, I 
must tell the reader that a branch of this great dispute referred to a small prop- 
erty called Oozjhdoo, which Sher Must had sold to Swahn Khan, and which he 
was now to get back again on refunding the purchase-money. The question 
arose, what was the srieibeasiniehen Sher Must (who had to repay it) said, 
three hundred and twenty rupees; but Swahn (who was to receive) said, one 
thousand and twenty. either would abate a fraction, and the whole quarrel 
was as far as ever from a settlement for the sake of this one point. ‘ Now,’ said I, 
‘look here. One thousand and twenty, added to three hundred and twenty, equal 
one thousand three hundred and forty, and the half of that is six hundred and sey- 
enty, or the medium between both your statements. [ shall take two pieces of 

aper, and write on one “six hundred and seventy.’’ and on the other “three 
OE and twenty,”’ and then put them into my foraging-cap, and Sher Must 
shall pay whichever he draws out. Do you agree?’ ‘Areed! agreed! That is 
true justice. In destiny there is nothing wrong. God will do as he likes.’ The 
foraging-cap was mysteriously shaken and presented to Sher Must; who trembled 
violently as he put in his hand, and though he drew forth the most unfavourable 
figure he was quite relieved when the solemn ordeal was over. Neither of the 
parties would have presumed to say a word st a decision thus pronounced, 
whatever they might have thought of one delivered by the Supreme Council of 
India,” 

Lonpon ANNOUNCEMENTs.—Mr. Newman, formerly of Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford, and of Puseyite celebrity, has just published a ‘‘ History 
of the Hebrew Monarchy, from the Administration of Samuel to the 
Babylonish Captivity..——W. Howitt has a new work ready, under 
the name of ‘‘ Madam Dorrington of the Dene; the Story of a Life.’ 
——R. H. Horne, the author of ‘‘ Orion” advertises, in two volumés, 
The Dreamer and the Worker.”——Eight Years in Cuba, from 1842 
to 1850, by Glanville Taylor.—* The Literary Veteran, including 
Sketches and Anecdotes of the most distinguished Literary Characters, 
from 1794 to 1849, by R. A. Gillies. 


ln 
FINE ARTS. 

A long-sought secret is said to have been discovered by a Mr. Hill, an 
amateur photographist, residing in the neigbourhood of the Catskill 
Mountains, several journals having announced that this gentleman has 
adopted a certain chemical process to photographic plates, by which 
colour is faithfully transcribed thereon. The invention is one of con- 
siderable interest; but we await the sight of specimens, before repub- 
lishing the details which Mr. Hill has made public. Scarcely of less 
importance is his statement, that by his mode of operation the object is 
transferred to the plate in less than a second of time; in taking like - 
nesses this improvement will be invaluable, for every one knows the 
difficulty of keeping an unmoved countenance during the ordinary pro- 


cess which bears Daguerre’s name. 
oo 


Tue Ristnc AcTRESS OF THE Day.—We are probably in error in 
the use of this term, for Miss Glyn, to whom we allude, appears to 
have risen already, in the eyes of the London critics, to an eminence 
rarely approached. The Atheneum, so chary of its praise, thus 
spoke of her on the 22d ult. 

On Friday in last week the tragedy of “Fazio” was performed for 
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the first time this season, when the house was crowded to see Miss Glyn 
play Bianca —In the presentment of this character the actress has at- 
tained to a point so high, that it cannot be | pe over on the present 
occasion without especial notice. The rapidity with which Miss Glyn’s 
powers have reached their full development, and the combination of 
qualities which she now commands, mark her out for a greatness whose 
emphatic recognition need no longer be delayed. 
he Bianca is a performance which recalls the greatest days of the 
drama. With marvellous physical energy and sustained mental force 
Miss Glyn works her way through the rapidly succeeding situations of 
the play—rendered doubly trying by the process of compression which 
has cut it down from a five to a three act piece, and so brought all the 
struggle of the part too closely together. This process of clipping and 
recasting is objectionable in all respects. Its arbitrary dealing with 
the relations and proportions of an author’s work is a literary wrong, 
—by which it cannot be denied that Mr. Milman in the present in- 
stance suffers severely ; and the strain on the actress’s powers for want 
of that occasional repose which she should have found in those very 
suppressed passages that are necessary to the literary harmony and 
completeness, is one under which the highest energies would be un- 
necessarily exposed to the risk of breaking down. Miss Glyn, howev- 
er, triumphed over all; and, with the exception of a comparative 
weakness in the Trial scene, rose from point to point of the character, 
to a final height which, as we have said, recalls some of our fondest 
recollections of the drama. The strong impression made by the pas- 
sionate pleading with her scorned and detested rival, for help in re- 
deeming the life which between them they had flung away, faded be- 
fore the terror and anguish of the Prison scene whose theme is the fate 
of the children,—before the cataleptic horror summoned by the sudden 
toll of the passing bell,—and more than all, before the wild vengeance 
which pursues A/dabel/a into the dancing chamber of the ducal palace, 
and the “‘ method” which does all the work that remains for Bianca to 
do amid a most apparent “ madness.” All these things were touched 
with an intelligence, a beauty, and a power, that finally establish Miss 
Glyn in the first rank of her profession. Greatness of thought was 
rendered by greatness of style. If Miss Glyn plays Bianca again, we 
hope our readers will satisfy themselves that our verdict does not 
overstate the truth. 





THE CROCODILE BATTERY. 


In the summer of 1846, when everybody in England was crazy with 
railway gambling, I wes sojourning on the banks of the Rohan, asmall 
stream in one of the north-western provinces of India. Here [ first be- 
came acquainted with the Mugger, or Indian crocodile. I had often be- 
fore leaving England, seen, in museums, stuffed specimens of the animal, 
and had read in ‘‘ Voyages and Travels,” all sorts of horrible and in- 
credible stories concerning them. I had a lively recollection of Wa- 
terton riding close to the water's edge on the back of an American cay- 
man, and I had a confused notion of sacred crecodiles on the banks of 
the Nile. I always felt more or less inclined to regard the whole race 
as having affinities with Sinbad’s ‘‘ roc,” and the wild men of the woods, 
who only refrained from speaking for fear of being made to work 

My ideas respecting the natural history of crocodiles were in this 
stage of development when, one day, while paddling up the Rohan, I 
saw what appeared to be a half-burned log of wood lying on a sand-bank. 
I paddled asso up to it. To my astonishment, it proved to be a huge 
reptile, The old stories of dragons, griffins, and monsters, seemed no 
longer fables; the speculations of geologists concerning mososaurians, 

lesaurians,and plesiosaurians, were no longer dreams. There, in 

1 his scaly magnificence, was a rea/ saurian, nearly eighteen feet long. 
For a while I stood gazing at this, to me, new fellow-citizen of the 
world, and speculating on his mental constitution. The monster was, 
or pretended to be, asleep. I wondered if he dreamt, and what his 
dreams or reveries might be about; possibly he was dreaming of the 
same old world with which I associated him—possibly of the fish who 
were swimming in the waters below: or, he might be thinking of tho 
men and women he had swallowed in the ccurse of his existence. 
There was asnort; perhaps that was occasioned by the beugles and 
heavy brass ornaments which had adorned the limbs of some Hindoo 
beauty he had eaten, and which were lying heavy and indigestible on 
his stomach. But presently the brute lay so still, and seemed so tran- 
quil and placid in his sleep, that it was difficult to imagine him guilty 
of such atrocities.. He did not appear to be distur by remorse, or 
the twitchings of a guilty conscience: it may have been all a slander. 
I felt so kindly disposed towards him, that I could not imagine it possi- 
ble that if awake he would feel disposed to eat me. Let us see!—so 
making a splash with my paddle, I wakened the sleeping beauty. He 
instantly started up, and opened, what appeared—what indeed proved 
to be—an enlarged man-trap; disclosing a red, slimy cavern within, 
fringed with great conical fangs. He closed it with a snap that made 
me shudder, and then plunged into the water, his eyes glaring with 
hate and defiance. 

Some days after I had made this new acquaintance, I was sitting at 
home talking with my brother when a native woman came crying and 
screaming to the bungalow door, tearing her hair out in handfuls; she 
got down on the veranda floor and struck her head against it, as if she 
really meant to dash her brains out. A crowd of other women stood at 
a short distance, crying and lamenting as if they were frantic. What 
was the matter? Coal o-dene voices made answer in a discordant 
chorus, that while the poor woman was washing her clothes by the river 
side, her child—an infant about a year old—had been seized and swal- 
lowed by a Mugger. Although convinced that aid was now impossible, 
we took our guns and hastened to the spot where the accident happen- 
ed; but all was still there, not a wavelet disturbed the surface of 
the stream. A small speckled kingfisher was hovering overhead, as 
if balanced in the air, with its beak bent down on its breast, watching 
the fish beneath ; presently it darted like an arrow into the water ; re- 
turned with an empty bill, and then went off, with its clear, sharp, 
twittering note, as if to console itself for the failure. 

One day I was sitting on the high bank of the river, taking snap 
shots with my gun at the Jarge fish who were every now and then leap- 
ing out of the water. A favourite spaniel was bringing a fish out of 
the water that I had hit. It had swam already half way across the 
stream, when the water about six yards below her became suddenly 
disturbed ; and, to my horror, up started the head and open jaws of 
an enormous crocodile. The dog gave « loud shriek, and sprang half 
out of the water. The Mugger swam rapidly, and had got within 
a yard of his intended victim, when I raised my gun and took aim at 
the monster's head. A thud, a splash, a bubble, and a dusky red 
streak in the water, was all thatensued. Presently, however, Juno’s 
glossy black head emerged from the water; and, to my delight, began 
to make rapid progress towards me, and landed safely. The poor brute, 
wet and shivering, coiled herself up at my feet, with her bright hazel 
eyes fixed on mine with ineffable satisfaction. Poor Juno subsequently 
fell a victim to the Muggers, when her master was not at hand to suc- 
cour her. I mention these facts, to show that the diabolical revenge 
with which I afterwards assisted in visiting these monsters, was not 
groundless. But the strongest occasion remains to be told. 

Just as the “ rains” were beginning, my neighbour, Mr. Hall, sent 
me word that he intended paying me a short visit, and requested me to 
send a syce (groom), with a saddle-horse, to meet him at acertain place 
on the road. The syce, Sidhoo, was a smart, open-chested, sinewy- 
limbed little fellow, a perfect model of a biped racer. He could run— 
as is the custom in the East—alongside his horse at a pace of seven or 
eight miles an hour, for a length of time that would astonish the best 

lish pedestrian I ever heard of. 
owards evening, Mr. Hall rode up to the bungalow, dripping with 
water, and covered with mud. I saw at once some accident had hap- 


, pened, and hastened to assist him. 


As soon as he got inside, he said, in answer to my bantering about 
his “‘ spill” — 

“T amin no humour for jesting. Your syce is lost !” 

** Drowned 2” 

** No; eaten !—by an enormous crocodile!” 

He added that, on arriving at a small nulla about two miles off, he 
found it so much swollen by rain, that he had to swim his horse across 
it, holding one end of the cord which Sidhoo, in common with most 
Hindoos, wore coiled ar :und his waist, and which was used in drawing 
water from the deep wells of the country. Hall got safely across, and 
then commenced pulling Sidhoo over by means of the cord. The black 
face, with the white teeth and turban, were bobbing above the muddy 
water, when all at once the groom threw up his arms, gave a loud chriek, 
and sank below the surface. Mr. Hall, of had doubled the cord round 
his hand, was dragged into the water; where he got a momentary 
glimpse of the long serrated tail of a Mugger, lashing the water a 
short way ahead of bim. In his efforts to save himself, he lost his hold 
of the string, and with much difficulty clambered up the slippery bank 

of the nulla. All was now still. Only Sidhoo’s turban was to be seen 
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floating loosely, aconsiderable way dowd the stream. Hall ran towar/s 


it, with the sort of feeling which makes a drowning man catch at a 

straw; and, by means of a stick, he succeeded in fishing it out, and 

brought it with him as the only remnant of Sidhoo he could give an 

account of. : : . 

Bad news soon spreads in an Indian village, and Sidhoo’s fate was 
soon made known to his wife; and in a short time she came crying and 
sobbing to the bungalow, and laid her youngest child at our friend’s 
feet. The tears glistened in the poor fellow’s eyes as he tried to sooth 
and console her; which he did by promising to provide for her and her 
children. 

Although Hall was generally running over with fun, we smoked our 
cheroots that evening in silence; except when we proposed schemes for 
the annihilation of the crocodiles. A great many plans were discussed 
—but none that offered much chance of success. The next day, after 
breakfast, I was showing my visitor a blasting galvanic apparatus, 
lately received from England, for blowing up the snags (stumps of 
trees) which obstruct the navigation of the river. I was explaining its 
mode of action to him, when he suddenly interrupted me with— 

“ The very thing! Instead of snags, why not blow up the Muggers ?” 

I confessed that there could be no reason why we should not blast 
the Muggers. The difficulty was only how to manage it ; yet the more 
we talked of it, the more feasible did the scheme appear. 

The brutes keep pretty constant to the same quarters, when the fish 
are plentiful ; and we soon ascertained that poor Sidhoo’s murderer 
was well known in the neighbourhood of the nulla. He had on several 
occasions carried off goats, sheep, pigs, and children; and had once at- 
tempted to drag a buffalo, whom he had caught drinking, into the wa- 
ter; but, from all accounts, came off second best in this rencontre. 
There not being enough of water in the nulla to drown the buffalo, the 
Mugger soon found he had caught a Tartar; and after being well maul- 
ed by the buffalo’s horns, he was fain to scuttle off and hide himself 
among the mud. . 

I had observed, when blasting the ome’: that the concussion pro- 
duced by the discharge had the effect of killing off the fish within a 
range of some twenty or thirty yards. After every explosion, they 
were found in great numbers, flocking on the surface of the water with 
their bellies uppermost. It now occurred to me, that if we could only 
get withina moderate distance of the Mugger, if we did not blow him 
to pieces, we would at all events give him a shock that would rather 
astonish him. An explosion of gunpowder under wat.r communicates 
a much severer shock to the objects in its immediate vicinity, than the 
same quantity of powder exploded in the air; the great density of the 
water enabling it, as it were, to give a harder blow. 

' Having made our arrangements, Mr. Hall, my brother, and myself, 
ot into a small canoe, with the blasting apparatus on board, and dropt 
own the stream to where the nulla discharged its waters into the Ro- 

han. He then got out and proceeded to a village close by, where we 
obtained for a few annas, the carcass of a young kid. A flask with 
about six pounds of gunpowder, and having the conducting wires at- 
tached, was then sewn into the kid's belly. Two strong ropes were 
also tied to this bait; and to one of these, the conducting wire was 
firmly bound with small cord. The ropes were about thirty yards 
long, and had each attached to its extremities one of the inflated goat- 
skins used by water-carriers. Hall, with his goat-skin under his arm, 
and a coil of loose rope in his hand, took one side of the nulla, while 
my brother, similarly provided, took the other. My brother’s rope 
contained the wire; so | walked beside him, while two coolies, with 
the battery ready charged, and slung toa pole which rested on their 
shoulders, accompanied me. A small float was also attached by a string 
to the kid, so as to indicate its position. 

These arrangements being made, we commenced walking up the nul- 
la, dragging the carcass of the kid in the stream, and moving it across 
from side to side so as to leave no part of the bed untried; and as the 
nulla was only about twelve yards wide, we felt pretty confident that 
if the Mugger were in it, we could scarcely fail of coming in contact 
with him. We had proceeded only about a qnarter of a mile, when 
the float suddenly dipt. My brother and Hall threw the loose coil of 
ropes they carried on the water, along with the inflated skins. These 
made it soon evident by their motion that the Mugger had seized the 
kid. He was dashing across in a zig-zag direction down the stream. 
Iran after him as fast as I could; and paying out the cord from the 
reel when I foun’ it impossible to keep up with him. On reaching a 
place where the banks were steeper than usual he came to a dead stand 
still. I got on the top of the bank and commenced hauling in the rope. 
I did not, however, venture to lift the skin out of the water for fear of 
disturbing him, until the coolies with the battery had time to come up. 
This was a very anxious time; for, if the Mugger had shifted his quar- 
ters before they came up, a fresh run with him would have ensued, with 
the chance of his breaking the wires with his teeth. After a while I 
heard the coolies approaching, and my brother scolding and urging 
them to hasten on. Just as their heads appeared above the bank, the 
foremost coolie tripped his feet and fell, I groaned with disappointment 
—presently my brother came along with them and brought the battery 
to my feet; a good deal of the acid had been spilt, but with the aid of 
a bottle of fresh acid we had brought along with us, we soon got the 
battery up to the requisite power. Everything being now in order, I 
commenced pulling up the rope with the wire. I proceeded as cau- 








tiously as possible for fear of disturbing the Mugger; but in spite of 
all my efforts, the inflated skin, in coming up the bank, dislodged some 
loose piecesof earth, and sent them splashing into the water. Fortu- 
nately, however, the Mugger had made up his mind to digest the kid 
where hewas. I could not help chuckling when I at length got hold 
of the end of the wires. While my brother was fastening one of them 
to the battery, I got the other ready for completing the circuit. The 
Mugger all the while lying still at the bottom of the nulla with, most 
likely, a couple of fathoms of waterover his head, unconscious of dan- 
ger, and little dreaming that the two-legged creatures on the bank had 
got a nerve communicating with his stomach, through which they were 
going to send a flash of lightning, that would shatter his scaly hulk to 
ieces. 

. Everything being now ready, I made fatal contact. Our success was 
complete! We felt a shock, as if something had fallen down the bank 
—a mound of muddy water rose, with a muffled, rumbling sound, and 
then burstout to a column of dark somke. A splashing and bubbling 
succeeded, and then a great crimson patch floated on the water, like a 
variegated carpet pattern. Strange-looking fragments of scaly skin 
were picked up by the natives from the water’s edge, and brought to us 
amidst a very general rejoicing. The exploded Mugger floated down the 
stream, and the current soon took it out of sight We were not at all 
sorry, for it lookedsuch a horrible mess that we felt no desire to exam- 
ine it. 

Our sense of triumphant satisfaction was, however, sadly damped, 
about a week afterwards, when wereceived the mortifying announce- 
ment, that Sidhoo’s Mugger was still alive, and on his old beat, appar- 
ently uninjured. It was evident we had blasted the wrong Mugger ! 
We consoled ourselves with the reflection that if he were not Sidhoo’s 
murderer, it was very likely he was not wholly innocent of other atroc- 
ities, and therefore deserved his fate. 

Of course it was impossible to rest while Sidhoo’s Mugger remained 
alive, so we were not long in preparing for a second expedition. This 
time we took the precaution of not charging the battery until we were 
certain that the bait was swallowed. The acid, diluted to the necessary 
strength, was, therefore, carried in one of those brown earthenware jars 
called grey-beards, which had come out to us full of Glenlivet whiskey. 
We commenced dragging the kid up the stream, us before ; but, having 
walked more than a mile without getting a bite, we were getting rather 
disheartened, and sat down to rest, struck a light, and smoked a che- 
root. Halllaid down, having manufactured an impromptu easy chair out 
of his coil of rope, with the inflated goat-skin placed above it. My broth- 
er was not long in imitating his example, and I laid down down under 
the shade of some reeds, near to the water’s edge. The heat was oppres- 
sive—and we were discussing the probability of getting a bite that day, 
and lamenting that we had not brought some pale ale along with us, 
when, all at once, I got a sharp blow on the leg, while my brother came 
spinning down the bank like a teetotem; a companion picture to Hall, 
who was revolving down the opposite bank. The ropes and skins went 
rushing down the nulla at a tremendous pace. As soon as we recov- 
ered from the laughter into which we were thrown by this droll con- 
tretemps, we set off in pursuit, guided by the track which the inflated 
skins made in the water. On they went, dashing from side to side, as 
they had done in our first attempt. On coming to a place where the 
nulla made a sharp turn, they stood still under the high bank, on the 
inner curve of the bend. It unfortunately happened that the bank, 
near to which the skins were floating, was too precipitous for us to 
get near them, without starting the Mugger from his present position. 
With much labour, we detached some loose sods from the top of the 
bank, and sent them with a load splash into the water, directly over 
where we imagined him te have taken up his quarters. This had the 








desired effect, for the skins began to move slowly down the stream as 
if the Mugger were crawling leisurely along the bottom. 

Leaving my brother with the coolies in charge of the battery, I ran 
on to where the bank was more shelving. By good luck, the stream 
was rushing up, after its sudden sweep, and sent a strong current 
against this bank. I had not waited many minutes, before the sking 
came floating round the corner, to where I was standing. I seized the 
one to which the wire was attached, desiring my brother to charge the 
battery, and bringit down. This he did much sooner than I could have 
expected; for as the battery was now empty, one coolie was able to 
carry it on his head while my brother took the jar of acid in his hand. 
It was evident from the motion of the other skin in the water that the 
Mugger was still moving ; so no time was to be lost. I made the con- 
nection with the battery with one of the wires. In another instant 
the circuit was complete, and the Mugger’s doom sealed. 

There was a momentary pause—owing, I suppose, some slight loss of 
insulation in the wires—then came the gigs shock; then the 
rumble, the smoke, and the sparks; and a great bloated mass of flesh 
and blood rose to the surface of the water. Hall called out to us to 
drag it ashore, and see whether we could get any trace of poor Sidhoo. 
We tried by means of a bamboo pole to pull it to the bank; but the 
glimpse we got of it as it neared was so unutterably disgusting, that 
we pushed it off again, and allowed it to float away down with the cur- 
rent. 

That this was Sidhoc’s Mugger, there could be no doubt ; for he was 
never seen or heard of in the neighbourhood again. 





LONDON CLUB LIABILITIES. 


The following case was lately tried in London, before Lord Chief 
Justice Jervis and a Special Jury. 


THE EARL OF MOUNTCASHELL V. ROBERTSON. 

This was an action against the defendant, a merchant at Bristol who 
was formerly a member of the Colonial Club, in St. James’s-square. 

Mr. Lush, Mr. Giffard, and another learned gentleman, were coun- 
selfor the plaintiff, and Mr. Boville and Mr. Bramwell for the de- 
fendant. 

It appeared, that the noble plaintiff had been a member of the Colo- 
nial Society and Club during the whole time of its existence, and took 
an active part in its general affairs and management. The club went 
on tolerably well till 1842, when it was resolved that Lord de Mauley’s 
house in St. James’s square should be taken, at a rent of 1,000/. a 
year; and, as there was then some debt, a general meeting was held 
in the month of June, at which a resolution was passed that it was ex- 
pedient to raise 4,000/. as a loan from the Commercial Bank. The 
plaintiff, the defendant, and about 90 other members of the Club were 
present at this meeting. The bank advanced the money, after which 
the defendant became one of the managing committee, and, as one of 
its members, joined in disposing of part of the 4,000/. About this pe- 
riod the club became more involved, and was broken up in 1844, when 
the house in St. James’s-square was assigned over to the Army and 
Navy Club, and the furniture sold at considerable loss. There was 
then above 7,000/. owing by the club to various persons, including the 
loan of 4,000/. from the Commercial Bank. Efforts were made to ex- 
tricate the club from this unpleasant position. Many members, among 
whom were both the plaintiff and the defendant, paid sums of 20/. by 
way of contribution. This, however, was not sufficient, and there 
was a further call upon all the members for sums of 8/. and 4/., the 
larger amount being demanded from those who were members of the 
club, and the smaller from members of the society only. The last 
call was not generally responded to, and the Commercial Bank be- 
ing now the principal, and, indeed, the only creditor, brought an ac- 
tion against Lord Mountcashell, who suffered judgment by defau!t, 
and paid various sums at different times to the amount of 2,200/. Mr. 
Westmacott, a solicitor and former member of the club, also contri- 
buted 500/.,and Sir Duncan M’Dougal 200/. The plaintiff being una- 
ble to obtain any other help from members either of the club or the 
committee, now brought this action for contribution against the de- 
fendant, who had been one of the committee, and who had formerly 
paid 20/. to get quit of any liability. 

A great number of other actions are pending between the noble 
plaintiff and other members of the club, 

The Lord Cuier Jusrice told the jury that,they must recollect that 
this court was a court for trying issues of fact and not a court of hon- 
our. It was not their duty to inquire whether Lord Mountecashell had 
behaved honourably in coming forward to pay the debt incurred by 
himself and many others, or whether Mr. Robertson was right in de- 
clining to pay more than he had already done. There might be facts 
behind which would materially alter the appearance of things; but 
with that the jary had nothing todo. He was bound to tell them that 
the defendant, simply as a member of the Colonial Club, was not liable 
for any part of this money. That question had been decided over and 
over again in courts of law. A club was a ready money affair, quite 
different from a corporation or a copartnership where gain might be 
made, and the individual members were only liable for what they 
themselves consumed. The only question for the jury was, did they 
consider tke defendant had made himself liable by having agreed to be- 
come liable, or by having promised to guarantee any portion of the 
debt at the time the money was borrowed. 

The jury returned a verdict for the defendant. 





Rattways Wanrep.—The public have heard a good deal during the 
last three or four years on the subject of railways in India; but we 
imagine that few people not closely acquainted with that country have 
any just idea of the extremely primitive nature of the present means 
of transit between even the most considerable cities of Bengal, or in 
fact of any other part of the territories of the East India Company. 
The great post road, for example, between Agra and Bombay—the route 
by which all the correspondence for the Overland Bombay Mail is con- 
veyed from the whole of the north-west provinces—is little better than 
a mere scratch across the face of the country; and is almost always 
rendered in some parts impassable for several days during the mon- 
soon months, from May to August. We have now before us the pro- 
spectus of a new company just formed at Calcutta, called the ‘‘Calcut- 
ta and Benares Passenger and Parcel Delivery Company,” and a few 
facts from this very business-like document willassist our readers to 
understand at least a little the circumstances of Indian life. Benares, 
we need scarcely say, is one of the largest and most important cities in 
Upper India. It is about 400 miles from Calcutta ; and the road be- 
tween the two places is perhaps the best in India. We must not con- 
clude, therefore, that even the moderate speed of this new company is 
to be taken as a fair sample of locomotive celerity in India. It is pro- 
bable that the rate of travelling on any road except the Benares turn- 
pike would be at most not more than half as fast as on that particular 
route. The Passenger Company announce that on the lst of November 
1850 they commenced running one coach between Calcutta and Benares. 
‘* This coach is constructed to carry tw inside passengers sitting or 
reclining, and two outside passengers (four in all), and will be propel- 
led by bearers (i. e. native footmen) or pulled by horses. Four hours’ 
rest will be allowed daily, and the passenger will be certain of reach- 
ing his destination on the sixth day.” The fares are “‘ six annas (about 
ninepence) per mile for an inside seat, with twenty seens (about forty 
pounds) of luggage.” At these rates, the expense of a ride from Be- 
nares to Calcutta would be about 15/. for a single person, to which of 
course must be added the cost of living for the six days. The company 
also announce that they have a bullock train for heavy goods, which 
performs the same journey in twelvedays. There is alsoa N.B. thus: 
—‘‘ Express dawks (i. e. posts) laid at one hour’s notice, at eight annas 
(about one shilling) per mile for twelve men.” The meaning of which 
is, that the company will provide twelve expert native bearers to any 
gentleman who wants to travel express onthe Benares road, and for 
these the charge will be one penny per mile per man, surely, few facts 
could show more plainly than this the extreme cheapness of manual 
free labour in the East Indies. When Mr, Emerson, the American, 
lately returned to his own country from England, he informed a Bos- 
ton audience that Englishmen were not content unles they could be 
carried from place to place with the velocity of a cannon-ball. Now, 
if this was the impression produced by our omnibusses and droad-gau- 
ges on a ‘* fast” American, what in the name of wonder must be their 
effect on people whose utmost rate of volocity is sixty miles a day in @ 
single coach, propelled by running footmen, and carrying two inside 


and two outside passengers! Well may the East Indians wish devoat- 
ly for the rail.—London paper. 





SPANISH Rossers nor Extinct.—In our files of the Gibraltar 
Chronicle, received by the steamer Euzine, we find the following ac- 
count of an engagement between a sporting party from Gibraltar aad 








1851. 


Che Albion. 


143. 
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of robbers in the cork-wood, near that city. The occurrence 
eal ace on the 9th of the present month :— . ; 

«« The shooting my! consisted of Messrs. Francis Francia, jun., 
Richard Sprague, P. Larios, and J. Ansaldo, with an attendant from 
San Roque, named Romano. They entered the Soto-Gordo in line, 
Messrs. Francia and Sprague being together a littlea-head. The lat- 
ter soon perceived some men advanciug with their guns levelled and in 
a croutching attitude, evidently with the object of surprising them. 
Mr. Sprague instantly shouted out to warn his companions ; on which 
the men rushed out with the usual robber’s cry of * boca abajo.’ The 
foremost of them, with his gun raised, desired Mr. Francia, who was 
nearest to lie down, which he refused to do, also levelling his gun ; and, 

reeiving his oponent in the act of firing, he did the like almost simul- 
taneously. Mr. Francia felt himself wounded in the head and fell to 
the ground, not, however, until he had discharged his second barrel at 
the man, who fell in histurn. Mr. Sprague on this rushed towards his 
friend, and believing him to be killed took an attitude of defence, but 
suddenly felt himself seized from behind by three armed men who 
gnatched away his gun; théy asked him for his other companions, 
and he pointed in a direction opposite to that which they had taken ; on 
which they moved away in the same direction, leaving Mr. 8 rague, 
who then hastened towards Mr. Francia, and bound his he with a 
handkerchief. Romano also came up, and, throwing his gun on the 

round, fell on his knees. Mr. Sprague was then again seized by two 
men, who dragged him into the middle of the Scto, when one man went 
away. Mr. Sprague perceiving the gun of the other man who remain- 
ed with him had no cap on the nipple, attempted to snatch away his 
own double barrelled gun which the man also held ; but failing in doing 
so, he contrived, in the struggle to discharge both barrels, in the hope 
of being able to escape without being fired at. At the report, another 
robber came to the spot and gave Mr. Sprague a blow on the arm with 
the butt end of his gun. He was then carried away some distance, 
when they met with a third robber, who appeared as if at his post. Mr. 
Sprague, then asking one of them what they wanted, he answered, 
‘Money ! upon which Mr. Sprague gave him some silver which he had 
in his pocket. On reaching a rising ground beyond the Soto, the rob- 
bers—then four in number—bade Mr. Le png remain there ; but he 
fearing they meant to shoot him, collared one of them with the object 
of shielding himself. Themen then gathered together as in consultation, 
and Mr. Sprague seized the favourable moment to escape, which they 
made no attempt to prevent. On reaching the second Venta, he mount- 
ed his horse and sped away to San Roque for assistance. 

“The authorities of that city, with a celerity which is highly 
to their credit, hastened to the spot with an armed force, attended by 
Mr. Sprague and by a surgeon, D. Jose Huerta. They found Mr. 
Francia and Romano at the spot where they had been left ; and the sur- 
geon having dressed the wounds and extracted as many of the shot as 
ciroumstances permitted, Mr. Francia was conveyed home in safety. 
A message having been sent also to Gibraltar for medical aid, Drs. Rey 
and Stokes went out with extraordinary promptitude, and were able 
also to afford their valuable professional assistance. 

“The wounded robber was apprehended by the Civil Guard of San 
Roque, having been discovered at no great distance from the scene of 
the occurrence. The discharge of Mr. Francia’s gun had taken effect 
on both thighs of the miscreant, and was thereby disabled from escap- 
ing with his followers.”— Times, 28 ult. 





Tue Gouip Mines or Russia.—A letter from St. Petersburgh, of 
the 8th ult., says :—‘* The quantity of gold produced in 1847 was 1,741 

uds, or about 95 millions of francs; in 1848, 1,726 pouds; and in 
349, 1,587 pouds. The amount for 1850 is not yet known. In 1848 
and 1849 the exportation of gold was prohibited, and in 1850 the posi- 
tion of the exchange did not permit it. On the contrary, a part of the 
loan in London was paid in gold and silver. Yet the circulation of 
gold pieces does not seem more abundant, and gold appears but very 
rarely in the daily transactions at St. Petersburgh and Moscow. This 
state of things cannot be explained, except by the accumulation of gold 
in the fortress, and by the dissemination of gold coin to the most 
remote provinces of this vast empire. The contracts for articles fur- 
nished in the army being generally paid in gold, Russian half- 
imperials are tolerably abundant-in Germany. The increase of the 
population, and the greater amount of comfort and of luxury in Russia, 
explain also a more considerable absorption of gold. The production 
of gold in Russia has been decreasing since 1847, which circumstance 
is to be attributed to a progressive tax levied since that period on the 
produce of the mines. As the Government exercises the monopoly of 
the smelting of the precious metals, the produce of the mines of private 
persons, which give more than three-fourths of the general amount, is 
always delivered up to the Government, which coins it, or otherwise 
disposes of it. The Government has naturally paid attention to the 
changes taking place in the circulation of gold throughout the rest of 
Europe. The recent prohibition to export silver seems to intimate that 
it will not interfere with the position of gold.” 





Sratiatics or BANKruPrcy.—In Lord Brougham’s bill for the ex- 
tension ofcounty courts jurisdiction some interesting information is given 
as tothe number of bankrupticies from the year 1843. In the year 
ending the 11th of November, 1843, there were 658 bankrupts in Lon- 
don and 712 in the country, making 1370 ; in 1844, 516 in London and 
511 the country, making 1107; in 1845, 621 in London and 529 in the 
country, making 1140; in 1846 there were 706 in London,and 787 in 
the country, making 1493 ; in 1847 there were 824 in London and 892 
in the country, making 1716; in 1848, 850 in London and 1080 in the 
country, making together 1930; and in 1849, 613 in London and 731 
in the country, making 1344; making in the seven years 10,100 bank- 
rupts, consisting of 4858 in London and 5242 in the country—being an 
average of 694 in a year in London and 749 in the country, or 1443 
bankruptcies a year. In the year ending the 11th November last there 
were 412 in London, and 425 in the country, making 837, ora falling 
off in the year as compared with the average of seven years, in 282 in 
London and 324 in the country, or 606 a year 

Liverpoot Sart Water Batus.—The salt water baths at Liver- 
pool, on George’s Pier, are to be reconstructed at considerable expense. 

The present building, according to the enginerer is ina bad condition ; 
its foundations are defective ; its walls cracked and swayed ; its inter- 
nal fittings almost worn out ; and its machinery totally inadequate. 
Having such a character the building has been condemned and the plan 
we, an as @ substitute gives four plunge baths, two for ladies and two 

or gentlemen. The area of each of the ladies’ plunge baths is 1,800 

superficial feet, and each of the gentlemen’s plunge baths 2,160. being 
in all a total area of nearly 8,000 superficial feet. There will also be 
forty private baths, and four private plunge baths, with their dressing- 
Tooms. It is proposed to make salt water cisterns, which will hold up- 
Wards of 50, gallons of water—equal to the requirements of 1,000 
athers, and also fresh water cisterns capable of containing 6,000 gal- 
lons. It is very probable that by means of an accessory part of the 
ere all the private baths in Liverpool can be furnished with salt 
r. 


Responsipitiry or ARCHITECTS AND BuiLpeRs.—The responsibil- 
ity of those who design without knowledge, and build without care, has 
een made obvious in Ireland to those who needed practical illustra- 
tion, by the verdict of the coroner’s jury, touching the death of sixteen 
individuals, unfortunately caused by the fall ofa mill at Beers’ Bridge, 
Belfast, on the 10th of January last. The jury were “ of opinion that the 
falling of the said mill was caused by its having been hastily and im- 
Properly built, both with regard to the material used, and the manner 
ofits erection ; and that Robert Boyd and John Magee (the owner 
and the contractor) are wilfully and feloniously guilty of the improper 
Construction and erection of the said mill.” We earnestly hope that 
Some, in England as well as Ireland, may be led by these proceedings 
to reflect on the possible consequences of their own acts. We express 
No opinion as to the insufficiency or otherwise of the work done at the 
mill in question: the point to be condemned here is the non-employ- 
— of a properly qualified architect. On all sides of us, however, 
uses are being carried up in the most insufficient manner—on a bad 
System, with bad materials, and worse workmanship. The wonder is 
that they can be kept up; both theory and practice would say they 
Must fall ; and they do fall constantly, but little is said about it, except 
the accident be attended with loss of life, as in the case before us, and 
& Coroner’s inquest bring the matter before the public.— Builder. 








Curious AstronomiIcaL Fact.—Two persons were born at the samo 
lace, at the same moment of time. After an age of fifty years, they both 
ied, also at the same spot, and at the same instant, yet one had lived 

one hundred days more than the other. How was this possible ? Not 


keep our friends is suspense, the solution turns on a curious, but 
With @ little reflection, a very obvious point in circum-navigation. A 











person going round the world towards the west, loses a day, and to- 
wards the east, he gains one. Supposing, then, two persons born to- 
gether at the Cape of Good Hope, whence a voyage round the world 
may be performed in a year; if one perform this constantly towards 
the west, in fifty years he will be fifty days behind the stationary in- 
habitants; and ifthe other sail equally towards the east, he will be 
fifty days in advance of them. One, therefore, will have seen one hund- 
red days more than the other, though they were born and died in the 
same place, at the same moment, and even lived continually in the 
same latitudes, and reckoned by the same calendar. 





New SreEAM-CARRIAGE FOR THE Streets.—In the dvenir Repub- 
licain of St. Etienne is given an account of the appearance in the streets 
of that town of a new steam-carriage for ordinary roads, invented by 
M. Verpilleux, of Rive-de-Gier, who repx esented the Loire in the 
Constituent Assembly. The Carriage in question went through all the 
streets of the town with the greatest facility, under the most perfect 
controul of the man sitting in front, turning it to the right or left, or 
sending it backward or forward as he pleased. Two cabriolets, filled 
with some of the friends of the inventor, were attached to the carriage ; 
as was, afterwards, a heavy cart of coals, which it carried from La 
Croix-de-l’Horne to the lime kilns of Mr. Jackson. The carriage 
weighs two tons, and is of four-horse power. It rans on three wheels, 
and its speed is ten English miles an hour. Its consumption of coke is 
exceedingly small. A new vehicle onthe same principle, but of twelve- 
horse-power, is now in course of construction ; it will beable, it is said, 
to move four coal-wagons with a weight of 12,000 kilogrammes. It is 
intended shortly to employ this mode of locomotion for carrying the 
coals of Bessege to the Rhone and those of Firminy to the Lyons rail- 
way. 

Linc.uppen Assey.—The picturesque ruins of Lincludden Abbey, 
near Dumfries, have sustained considerable injury in a point which 
must interest antiquarians. The ‘‘ Turnpike Tower,” a tall insolated 
clump,has lately fallen to the ground. Lincludden Abbey was founded 
in 1165, and on account of the alleged misbehaviour of its inmates, was 
converted into a college in 1379, and as such became the dowry of Mar- 

aret, daughter of then King of Scotland, when she was married to 
William, lord of Nithsdale and Galloway. The tower which has just 
fallen was erected when the building was turned into a collegiate in- 
stitution. It formed a very interesting part of the ruins. The Royal 
Scottish arms were richly sculptured on its front. 








Tue New Aruy anv Navy Cuius-Hovuse.—This beautifal build- 
ing, one of the most imposing additions to the series of modern Club- 
houses which now adorn Pall-Mall and its a was opened 
to the use of the members of the club on Tuesday ; it having been for 
the greater portion of last week the admiration of immense numbers of 
visitors, who were admitted by tickets. In its exterior the building is 
particularly rich in ornamental detail; the frieze, with its groups 
symbolic of the Army and Navy, being very effective. The idea of the 
building is avowedly borrowed from Sansovino’s Palazzo Cornaro at 
Venice ; but it may rather be said to be a combination of that edifice, 
and another by the same architect, viz. the Library of St. Mark, of 
which the new part of the Carlton Club-house is all but a fac-simile. 
The rusticated basement, comprising a ground-floor and mezzanine, is, 
indeed, ccpied from the Cornaro, less judiciously, perhaps, than faith- 
fully, the taste displayed in it being not of the very best kind. The 
upper part of the structure bears very little resemblance to the origi- 
nal claimed for it; because, while the latter has two orders, an Ionic 
and Corinthian, of very sober character, the Club-house has only one— 
a Corinthian, with coupled columns in the south or Pall-Mall front, 
where there are six intercolumns, and with both coupled and single 
columns in the entrance front towards George-street, where there are 
nine intercolumns. This order is treated similarly to the upper one of 
St. Mark’s Library, and its copy the Carlton, the entablature given to 
it being proportioned not to the columns, but to the elevation generally 
by means of a most exaggerated frieze and cornice, so that coupled 
columns become almost necesssry to support such a mass, and, by be- 
ing coupled, produce a corresponding degree of fulness below. Over the 
arched headings to the windows on the principal story are groups of naval 
and military symbols, weapons, and defensive armour, which add mate- 
rially to the picturesque appearance of the whole. These windows as- 
sume the character of arcades, which, with their dressings, fill up the 
mtercolumns. One unusual feature in club-house design is the recessed 
entrance loggia in the centre of the east or George-street front, which 
is formed by three open arches (very similar in character to those in 
the Strand front of Somer set-house,) carrfed up through the mezzanine. 
The building is crowned with a massive balustrade.—London WVews. 


Army. 


East Inpia House, Feb. 25.—Her Majesty having been graciously pleased to 
assent to a medal being granted to the survivirg officers and soldiers of the Crown 
and of the East India Company who were engaged in the several services enu- 
merated in the following list, including the officers and seamen of the Royal Navy, 
and the Company's Marine, who took part in the Burmese war; notice is hereby 

iven, that general and other officers, non commissioned officers and soldiers of the 
Bast India Company’s Army, who are entitled to this honorary distinction, are to 
apply for the same to the Secretary to the Court of Directors of the East India 
Company, and to send at the same time, in writing, a statement of the claim, speci- 
fying in what action and in what period of time they served, accompanied by any 
certificates calculated to substantiate the claim. List of services for which the 
Indian Medal is to be granted.—Storm of Allighur, 4th September, 1803-—Battle 
of Delhi, 11th September, 1803.—Battle of Assye, 23d September, 1803.— Siege 
of Asseerghur, 2lst October, 1803.—-Battle of Laswarre, lst November, 1803.— 
Battie of Argaum, 28th November, 1803.—Siege and Storm of Gawilghur, 15th 
December, 1¢03.—Defence of Delhi, October, 1804.—Battle of Deig, 13th No- 
vember, 1804.—Capture of Deig, 23d December, 1804—War in Nepaul in 1816. 
—Battle of Kirkee and Battle and Capture of Poona, November, 1817.—Battle 
of Seetabuldee and Battle and Capture of Nagpoor, November and December, 
1817-—Battle of Maheidpoor, 21st December, 1817.—Defence of Corygaum, Ist 
January, 1818.—War in Ava, 1824 to 1826—Siege and Storm of Bhurtpoor, Jan- 


uary, 1826. 
Navy. 


Promotion.—To be Commander, Lieut. Cochran, flag-lieut. to Admiral the 
Hon. Sir Bladen Capel, K.C.B., Commander-in-chief at Portsmouth —Lt. C. 
eee to the out-pension of Greenwich Hospital, in place of Lt. B. N. Hoar, 

eceased. 





agent to the 


APPOINTMENTS.—Commdr James F. B. Wainwright, piutvote 
—-Lieut. 


next screw steam vessel for carrying mails to the Cape of Good Hope. 
John D. M’Creato the Alecto steam-sloop, at Woolwich. 


The Caledonia, 120, Captain T. W. Carter is ordered home from the Mediter- 
ranean to be paid off’—H. M. Brig Kingfisher, Commr. H. Harvey, arrived at 
Plymouth on the 27th ult. from Ascension and Sierra Leone, having sailed from 
the latter on the 26th of January. The coast is very healthy. Not much slaving 
for the last four or five months, but the barracoons on shore are said to be full. 
The Kingfisher was commissioned on the 12th of October, 1848, and has taken 
three prizes, and was present at the capture of a fourth. One of her prizes, the 
Tam O' Shanter,an American schooner, was full, having 319 slaves on board. 
She had been only twenty-four hours in the possession of her then owners, show- 
ed no colours, and called herself the California, but was well known to be the 
Tam O'Shanter, having been previously cruising on the coast for several weeks. 


OFFICERS IN THE RoyaL Navy.—It appears by a Parliamentary return, issued 
at the instance of Mr. Hume, that the mal number of officers in the Royal Navy, 
in the year 1828, was 5,824, of whom 709 were in commission, and 5,015 on half- 
pay The total number of officers in the Royal Navy, on the 1st of January, 1850, 
was 3,175 ; of whom 628 were in commission, 2,396 receiving half-pay, and 348 in 
the coast guard. The total number of admirals in the service in 1828 was 51; 
vice-admirals. 68 ; and rear-admirals, 68. In 1850, the mumber of admirals was 
30; vice-admirals, 45; and rear-admirals, 75. 


A 100 Gun Screw Live or-BaTTLe Suip.—A new ship of the line, by name 
St. Jean d Acre, has been onthe “ Navy List” for some years, but has not been 
laid down. The Admiralty have now determined that instead of a 90-gun ship, 
like the Albion, she shall be a powerful two-decker, to carry 100 guns, and to be 
propelled by screw machinery of 650 horse power. She is ordered to be built at 
Devonport.—U. S. Gazette. 


Ovituary. 


At the residence of Richard Singleton, Esq.. Sumter, 8.©., the Hon. Geo. 
McDuffie, formerly Governor of that State, and Senator of the U. S—At Upcott- 
house, Taunton, William Maclean. Esq., Captain R. N., son of A. Maclean, Ksq., 
of Ardgoar, N. B.—At Bath, Lady Larpent, wife of Sir G. Larpent, Bart.—At 
Fort William, Scotland, W. Kennedy, Esq., a distinguished surgeon and physi 
cian The Inverness papers contain long and warm eulogiums on his abilities 
and usefulness.—Sir William Owen Barlow, Bart., of Laurenny, Pembroksbire, 
aged 76.—At the Grand Parade, Brightor, Sake Deen Mahomed, aged 102, pro- 
ata of a celebrated bathing establishment—In Cavendish-square, Catharine 

aria, Cuuntess of Charville, widow of the late Right Hon. Charles Wiiliam 
Bury, Earl of Charleville, aged 89 —At the house of her daugh.er, the Countess 
Gabrielli, at Fano in Italy, Mrs. Xaviera Wiseman. the mother of Cardinal Wise 
man.—At Berlin, Dr. Jacobi, the celebraied Professor of Mathematics.—At Wor 














cester, England, Mr. Enoch Rogers, during a 


é ned period Editor of local 
journals, and Se in Worcester Cathedr 


for nineteen years. He was 





ighly distinguished for his theoretical knowledge of music, and was also an ac- 
complished scholar. 
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SOLUTION TO PROBLEM wo, 120. 


White. Blacks 
1. QwQkKt5 Btke Q 
2. Kt. to K B 4 ch. K moves 
3. Kt tks B checkmate, P 
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PORTRAIT AND MINIATURE PAINTING, 
IN OIL OR WATER-COLOURS, 
BY J. B. WANDESFORDE, 
517 BROADWAY. 


PECIMENS may be seen and terms known, b 1 as above, or at the establish- 
be) ment of Messrs. Williams & Stevens, 353 Brociwey ys 7 





FURNISHED ROOMS. 


WANTED for a gentleman, a parlour and bed room without boerd, ina 
os able situation, between Vesey Street and Tenth Street. A) 
ice, 


to W. at this 





GENTLEMAN advertising on behalf of an accomplished and higbly educated lady, 

seeking a SITUATION AS INSTRUCTRESS in a gentieman’s family, is desirous 

that this notice should meet the eye of parents or guardians requiring a perso” competent 

to undertake such aneffice. An acquaintance with modern lan; 8 and Music is of course 

understood. Address, post-paid, siating particulars, to Miss Margaret é. Cameron, New 
York Post Office, 

No objection to travel. mech 22—3t 





IMPORTANT ARCHITECTURAL WORES, 
Recently published by 
G. P. PUTNAM, NEW-YORK. 
OWNING’S LANDSCAPE GARDENING AND RURAL ARCHITECTURE.— 
Fourth edition, rev:sed; 1 vol. 8vo., with numerous illustrations; $3 50. 

“ A masterly work of its kind.”—{London Atheneum. 
‘ ‘Phe ablest work on this subject.”—[Silliman’s Journal. 

“There is no work extant that can be compared in utility with Downing’s on this sub- 
ject.—| Louisville Journal. 

OWEN’S HINTS ON PUBLIC ARCHITECTURE.—Prepared on behalf of the Build. 
ing Committee of gi Smithsonian Institute. 1 vol. 4to., with 113 splendid illustrations ; $6. 

“ This work is exceedingly interesting, and one of great value””—| Commercial Advertiser. 

“The most comprehensive and elegantly illustrated treatise on Architecture that has yet 
appeared in this country.”—| Boston Transcript. 

JUST READY, 

IRVING’S CONQUEST OF FLORIDA. <Author’s revised edition, 12mo., cloth, 

SECOND LOVE: or The World’s Opinion. By Martha Martell. 
atBUEnA: the Physician’s Orphan. By Mary Cowden Clarke, with fine portrait on 


DICKENS’S HOUSEHOLD WORDS, Nos. 45 and 46. 





ANGLO-AMERICAN EPISCOPAL FREE CHURCH, 
OF ST. GEORGE THE MARTYR, 


OR the benefit of Englich Emigrants and Residents,—Divine Service will be performe 
F at No, 67 Greenwich-st., every Sunday morning half-past e—cherneen half-past 3. 9 





N ENGLISH LADY is desi of obtaining 
young Chiidrea, ina privave family oraschool. Has 
into the country. Apply at this ofice, 





a situation as GOVERNESS for 
no objection to going to the South, 





NEW AND VALUABLE BOOKS. 
MILTON’S PARADISE LOST—With notes explanatory and critical Edited by Pro 
J. R. Boyd, 8vo. Edition with engravings, and 12mo. without plates. 


“The editor has prepared an edition in which all thatis dark is made clear, by 


notes at the bottom of the page, some of whica notes ure original and some he as 


this way we have running thr ugh the book the criticism of Addi with selections fr 
ont. Brydges, stebbing, Hume, Kitts, Richarison, Thyer, Pearce, Hazlitt, ”— 


“ The edition before us is one of the most valuable extant”—Buffalo Commercial. 

INDIA AND THE HINDOOS—Being a popular view of the Geography, istory, Gov- 
ernment , Manners, Customs, Literature, &c., of that ancient people. By the Rev. F.De W. 
Ward. 1 vol. 12mo. 

“ Avery interesting work, the production of a man of science and scholarship."—N. ¥ 
ress. 


“ A work of decided value and interest”—N. Y. Courier & Enquirer. 


FATHERS OF THE DESERT—An account of the origin and practice of Monkery, 
By Rev. Dr. H. Ruffher. 2 vols. 
on This is a remarkable book. It is a work of great research and learning.’”—Nationai jn- 
igencer. ‘ 
“‘ The work is the result of much labour and research, and is highly amusing as well as in- 


structive.”— Pittsburgh Preacher. 
REVERIES OF A BACHELOR,—By Ik Marve. 4th edition. 
WILLIS’S LIFE HERE AND THERE—1 vol. l2mo. 2d “ 
DWIGHT’S CHRISTIANITY IN THE EAST—1 vol. 12mo. 2d edition. 
MRs. ELLET’S DOMFSTIC HISTORY OF THE REVOLUTION. 2d edition. 
DR. ALEXANDER ON THE PSALMS-S vols, 3d edition. 
MRS. GEURGE’S QUEENS OF SPAIN—2 vols. 2d “ 
MARSH’S REMINISCENCES OF CONGRESS—1 vol. 3d edition. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER, 
(late Baker & Scribner), 36 Park Row and 145 Nassa= street, 


Fret LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP ARCTIC, Capt 
Jas. C. Luce. —Chis Steamship will depart with the Mails for Era ney, om 
Wednesday, April the 2d, ati2 o’clock, M., from her berth at the foot of slreet. 


No berth secured until paid for. 

All letters and papers :ust pass through the Post Office. ; 

For freight or passage, having unequalled accommodations for elegance or comfort. 
Apply to EDWARD K. COLLINS, 56 Wall street. 
Positively no freight will be received on board after Mondey evening, March Sist. 
The Steamer BALTIC will succeed the ARCTIC, and sail April 16th. 


jan 25—1f 








ENTERED AT STATIONERS HALL. 


REAT EXHIBITION ALMANAC FOR 1851.—Containing a View of the 
G Building ereciing in Hyde-Park, aod & (wil account of every particular connected with 
the sime in English, French, «od German} also how two visit in six days the whole 
of the Gratuiivus /xuibitious in London, aud its priacipal Squares, Streets, Churches, Moau- 
ments, Markets, &c.; with the Cab Fares, and every other necessary information. Pub- 
lished by Russ aod Sons, 119 and 120, Bisho e Street, London, the ce ebrated Perru- 
quiers, Perfumers, Hair Cutiers, Hair UV) ers, and General Agents, who undertake to execute 
on commission orders fur every description uf guods for all parts of the world. Ross and 
Soxs also solicit the ateation of persons residing abroad to the articl-s of theirown manu- 
facture; cousistiag of British and Foreiga Perfumery (they having an establishment in 
France), every kind of Svap, Brushes, Dressing Cases, Strups, and Cutlery, including their 
© Regisiered Guard Razor,” which prevents the possibility of any one cutting himeelf 
while shaving, A pereplanery for dyeing the hair of any required shade, and their unrivalled 
assurimeut of Urnamental Hair of all Kinds for noth ladies and gentlemen. Any orders re- 
ceived by then prumpuly attended 10, and if of £20 value and upwar.is will be executed at 
the whulesale pr ce, bul a remi tance with it indisoensable and they undertake that nothing 
but hret-class goods shall be sent, for which their name is « sufficient guarantee, havi 
been established nearly a century. Price of the Almanac 6d, with the usual allowance to 
the trade; to be had by order of all boukseliers and newsveuders Wroughout ihe world, 
Address—Ross and Sons, 119 and 160, Bishopsgate Street, London. feo 22—6teow 
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Zhe Alvion. 


March 22 








IN ONE VOLUME, 12M0.—PRIOE $1,25. 
TWO HUNDRED OF BERANGER'’'S LYRICS 


TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH VERSE, 
BY WILLIAM YOUNG. 


“ With these formal difficulties in the way of the translator, we must give Mr. Young the 
highest credit for the felici‘ous manner in which he has accomplished his task. * e e 
Many of the songs are alive and tremulous with gaiety and feeling.”—Harper’s Monthly 


“The selections ae judicious, and the translations are uniformly truthful, almost beyond 
comparison in thought, in feeling, and in music.” —International Miscellany. 

“ That Mr. Young has been very successful is admitted by the critics, and in this opinion 
we cheerfully acquiesce.”— Whig Review. 

“ The bigh meri: of the trans’ations is indisputable.” — Democratic Review. 


“To all who love the beart put into music, we can commend Young’s Beranger.”— 
urnal 


Jo’ . é ; 
“The work shows much diligence, discrimination, and poetic power.”—Literary W orld. 
We bope there is taste encudl inthe country to do full justice to the poet, the translater 

and the publisher.”—N. Y. Evening Post. : J 

“ His version is marked by spirit, fidelity, and taste."—N. Y Courier & Enquirer. , 

“ His work is evidently the fruit of a faithful study of the original, and showsa cordial 

preciation of the poutenl merits of Beranger, with a rare fidelity to the rhythm, verbal 
niceties and genera! movement of the songs d for translation.”"—N. Y. Tyibune. 

“ The spirit of the author, woo, is admirably presery d.”—N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 

“ Nous avons retrouve dans son livre d’ etonnantes analogies d’ expression e: de tour- 
pure avec I’ original, et e plus souvent des traductions litterales de la plus heureuse fidel- 
ite."—Courrier des Etats Unis ; 

“ We appreciate the extreme difficulty of translating Beranger—and we think that Mr 
Yonng has masteredit. His are ace and eful.”— Republic ( Washington. ) 

“ The translations are very spirited and felicitous, and convey a faithful idea of the original 
songs. Beranger has good reason to be content with his English interpreter.”—Boston 
Transcript. 











FREEM ASONRY. 


ALLYN’S RITUAL OF FREEMASONRY, within engpevings ; pein @s. By remitting the 
money, the book can be sent by mail to any part of the United States or Canada. 

Just received t one th: volumes of new English books,which will be sold for one- 
third vd the original price oi 3 ey etna splendid illuminated English Prayer Book, 
See = WM. GOWAN’S, 


178 Fulton street, New York. 


— 





HARPS. 


J F. BROWNE & CO., Makers and Importers of Grand, Semi Grand, and Six Octave 
* Double Action Hi Warerooms 295 Broadway. 
J. F. BROWNE would call the attention ofadmirers of this beautifulinstrument, to the 
elegant collection he has for sale, comprising every variety in styieand finish. From 
his experience in the first establishments in Europe, he is able to produce instruments 
of the in tone, touch, and perfect mechanism, toge' with such improve- 
ments as fit —— for extremes of climate, in thiscountry. A list of prices and 
descriptions can received per mail. Harps repeired, strings, &¢c. Music fur the Harp 
first authors, received on the arrival of the steamships. Orders for any piece c: p 
be and received, if not on hand, by the next arrival. June 16—6m 





N. CURRIER, 
PUBLISHER, ‘AND DEALER IN PRINTS AND ENGRAVINGS. 
NO. 1"2 NASSAU, CORNER SPRUCE STREET, 
NEARLY OPPOSITE THE CITY HALL, NEW YORK. 


Has on hand, and constantly receiving by latest arrivals from London and Paris, a large 
assortment of fine ENGLISH, FRENCH, and GERMAN ENGRAVINGS, plain and beau- 
tifully coloured, from the originals of LANDSEER, WILKIE, HERRING, STONE, H 
VERNET, and other eminent Artists. Studies of figures, and Landscapes by JULIEN 
LASALLE, LAFOSSE, FEROGIO, CALAME, and others. In this collection may be 
found a few very fine impressions from the ‘original plate engraved by DURAND, for Col. 
TRUMBULL. ofthe DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, SKELETON LETTER. 
Proofs, Price $5. Viewsof NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, BALTIMORE, and other Cities; HUDSON RIVER, SOUND, and WESTERN 
STEAMBOATS, and STEAMSHIPS of BREMEN, COLLINS, and CUNARD LINES. 

Also. Just Published, a series of Prints of the most Celebrated AMERICAN TROTTING 
HORSES, being very accurate portraits of the animals in harness, or under the saddle, and 
record of their best performances on the Course. For particulars see advertisement, 
Spirit of the Times. 

Fuses FRAMED in a superior manner, in every variety of style, at short rotice, and on 


terms. 
Also, the largest collection of c Uthograpbe to be found in this couutry, suitable fi 
country trade or exportation, fen A= itles in three languages, id feb itn 


AYSBR'S CHERRY PECTORAL 
THE CURE OF COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS, WHOOPIN 
Fo 5g COUGH, cRbur, ASTHMA and CONSUMPTION, ” - 
numerous veries Science has rade in this generation to facilitate the busi- 
nn er teeny its enjoyment, and even prolong the tom of human existence, none 
can be named of more real vajue to mankind, than this contribution of Chemistry to the Heal- 
ing Art. A vast trial of its virtues out this broad country, has proven beyond a 
by abd ag varieties of 1 red nee te benches, pa ty ore ‘ast 
cure w ve 
| em ay thousands every year. Indeed, there is now abundant Delian 
ody at le been found which can be relied on to cure the most gerous affec- 
tions of the lungs. here will not admit us to publish anv proportion of the cures 
effected by its use, but we would present the fo.lowing opinions of eminent men, and refer 
further enquiry to the circular which the Agent below named, will always be pleased to fur- 
nish free, wherein are full perticulars, and indisputable proof of these facts. 

From the President of Amherst College, the celebrated PROFESSOR HITCHCOCK. 

“ James C. Aver—Sir: I have used your Cherry Pectoralin my own case of deep-seated 
Bronchitis, and am satisfied from its chemical constitution, that it is an admirable compound 
or the relief of laryngial and bronchial difficulties. If my opinion as to its superior ane 
er can be ofany service, you are at liberty to use it as you think proper, 

Epwarp Hircucock, L.L.D. 

From the widely celebrated PROFESSOR SILLIMAN, M.D., L.L.D., Professor of 
Chemistry, Mi gy, &c., Yale College, Member of the Lit. Hist. Med. Phil. and Scientific 

Societies of America and Europe. 

“ I deem the Cherry Pectoral an admirable composition from some of the best articles in 
the Materia Medica, anda very effective remedy for the class of di it is intended to 

cure.” 


New Haven, Ct, Nov, 1, 1849. 














MAJOR PATTISON, President of the S.C. Senate, states he has used the Cherry Pec 
toral with wonderful success, to cure an inflammation of the lungs. 


From one of the first Physicians in Maine. 
2 Me., April 26, 1849. 


Saco 
Dr. J. C. Ayer, Lowell—Dear Sir: I am now constantly using your Cherry Pectoral in my 
Pr , and prefer it ' any — —— for ae ong yy from a 
many severe cases, I am convinced it will cure coughs, colds, diseases a 
that have to defiance all other remedies. ’ : a 


I ly recommend its use in cases of consumption, and consider it much the best 
remedy known for thet disease. 
Respectfully yours, I. 8. Cusuman, M.D 


Prepared and soli by JAMES C. AYER, Practical Chemist, Lowell, Mass., and sold b 
Druggists ph. Sas oe ’ jan 18 f 





NEW YORK CHURCH ORGAN MANUFACTORY, 
GEORGE JARDINE, 


548 PEARL STREET, NEAR BROADWAY. 
feb 15—ly 


AGENCY OF THE 
NATIONAL BANK OF IRELAND. 
REMITTANCES TO GREAT BRITAIN. 
The National Bank of Ireland has established an Agency in this City, and has appointed 
pow tn to any art of Loy eg tg! - og. rey Bills ym Aon 
Agent of the Bank, for |} 


arge or small sums, payable at sight,on avy of the Branch Estab- 
lishments of the Nati. -nal Bank in Ireland. 


Also, on the following Banking Establishments throughont England and Wales, viz: 


The National Provincial B.nk of England, | J.ondon and County Bank, 
Bank of Live l, York Union Bank, 
Manchester and Liverpoo! District Bank, Chesterfield Banking Company. 


by, 
uddersfic id Union Bank, 





West of Evgiand and South Wales Dis- | Hull Desking Compa 
trict Bank, Halifax and H 
Wile and Dorset Banking Co. poe Geen Banking Co. 
Banking Company. 


Devon and Cornwali Banking Company, | Shethel 
Bradford Banking Company, 

Also, on the following Banking Establishments in Scotland, namely, on the 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, | Clydesdale Banking Company, 
Ayrshire Banking Company, Eastern Bank of Scotlan 

The Subscriber will also receive money for the purpose of remitting the same to parties 
in any part of Great Britain and Ireland, without any extra charge. 

jan 11 Cc. E HABICHT, 94 Wall Street, New York 





WILLIAMS & STEVENS, 
LOOKING-GLASS WARE ROOMS AND ART REPOSITORY. 
English, French and German Engravings, Oil Paintings, &c. 
NO. 353 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Messrs. W'Iliams & Stevens have pleasure in announcing the completion of a nts 
in London and Paris, for a complete assortment of requisite materials for the i, the 
Amateur, and the Pupil, in all departments of the Arts. 

Their Stock already in store and coming to hand by late arrivals, comorising a choice from 
the best makers in each department, selected in person specially, with the advice of the first 
Artists in each of those cities and bought on the most favourable terms, is confidently recom- 
mended both in it of quality and price. 

aoe Shen ton, ‘Raniey Brielt, Poresion Cotens, Changs, Andon, sad, otbere 

’ 1, t erogw, Cot, ’ ’ A others 
‘ : ‘Miller, and others of the Authors on Art. From their mate- 


Fielding, Cawse, Barret, 
rials a very superior article of 
Canvass, both English and French, Crayon Papers of all tints and several quali- 
vil Colors, in tubes, ties, 
Powder “ Cake and Moist colours, 


in boxes fitted for 


Conte Crayons—black, white. and coloured ; 
painting Flowers, Figures, and Land- 


—warranted genuine, 
Coloured Pastel Crayons, with the paper 


scapes, 
and canvass, Mois* Colours in tubes, 
Wood and China Palettes, Freee! aper, 
Hog Hair, Fitch, Sable, Camels’ Hair, and | Sketching Blocks and Books for Oil and 
other Brushes, Water Colours, 
Millboar Mat! ical I ts, 





Pain Oils and Varnishes, B: »nze Powders. 
Mod: Tools, ‘Lable and other Easels, 
Turnbull’s & Reynolds’ London and Bristol | Sketching Boxes, Stools, Canes, Umbrellas, 
Boards end Paver, olios, E 
Whatman’s English and fine French Draw- | Juvenile Colours and Colour Boxes. 
ing Papers, 
Their present facilities enable them to import to order, any Work on Art, or any class of 
Art Manufactures, afforded by the European market. 
(” The usual consideration afforded Teachersand Institutions. oct 12—3m 


NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY. 
HIS INSTITUTION combines a large and well selected Library, both for referenceand 
circulation, with commodious and comfortably furnished reading rooms, liberally sup- 
plied with Foreign and American periodicals and newspapers. 
oe ubacribers have the privilege of introducing strangers as readers to the 
ms. 








The Terms are $25 for an assignable and inheritable right or share, with an annual charge 
of $6, which may be commuted for $75, thus'reudering the share free. 


Temporary Subscription $10 per annum; $6 for six months, and $4 for three months. 
N. B. A new catalogue has lately been published. oct 19 


UIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
96 Cornhill, London. 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
AND SURPLUS $412,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838. 
“A Savincs Bank ror THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.” 
T LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 
, UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 











C. Edward Habicht, Chairman. 
NEW YORK. 
John J. Palmer, Fanning C. Tucker, 
James oe | mache ar 
Feo! arc’ enry Ludlum. 
Samuel 8. Howland, Robert J. Dillon, 
William Van Hook | Joseph Gaillard, J: 
Aquila G. Stout, J. Kearny Rogers, M.D. 
BALTIMORE, 
Jonathan Meredith Samuel Hoffman, 
John McTavish, H.B.M. Consul, Henry Tiffany, 
Donald Mcllvain Dr. 5: H. McCullon. 
BOSTON. 
George M. Thacher, | Benjamin Seaver, 
Israel Whitney, Elijah D. Brigham. 
Franklin Dexter, E. A. Grattan, H. B. M. Consul. 
William Elliott. 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
For the United States, and Superintendent of the U.S. Local Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant 


Pamphlets containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi- 
cal examiners, and Annual Report of 1249, &c., can be had free of charge, on application at 
71 Wall street, and of Agents. 

Part of the capital is permanently invested in the United States, in the names of three of 
the local directors, as trustees—available always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 
[should any such arise] or otherwise. 

Thirty days are allowed, after each paymentof premium becomes due, without forfeiture 


Bartice hereafter assured may so effecta Policy which will entitle them at any timeto a 
note or deposit of 


loan of one-half the amount of annual premiums paid by them, 


PMedical Examiners attend daily, at one o'clock, P. M., a. 71 Wall Str 
Local Boards and Agenci 


and at the Uffice 
of the different 


es, All communications to be addressed to 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent, 
jan 5 


THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCB COMPANY. 


INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


HIS COMPANY is prepared to grant ASSURANCES ON Lives, whether single o 
T chase Reversions,and to transact all business in which the tisk of 


to sell Annuities,to pure! 
Tables have been expressly calculated from the most accurate data; and the Company is 








PRICE OF COAL REDUCED. 
T= UNDERSIGNED has reduced the price of all kinds of Coal. Consumers can be 


sup with the Range, Furnace, Grate, or Stove sizes at short notice. by leaving 
their at95 Sixth Avenue or 402 Washington S ™ wd 
CHARLES LOWTHER, 


After 1st of May. he can be found at 95 Sixth Avenue te 8 
Sireet. nearéth Avenue. nue (opposite 8th Sireet,)and 191 Eleventh 





OHN W. 8S. HOWS—PROFESSOR OF FLOCUTION IN COLUMBIA COL- 
J lege, having witharawn from any connexion with Editorial duties, ecaanbiet to on. 
his limited number of private Pupils. Professional students and others, 
of acquiring a thoroughly natural and practical Elocutionary os 

0. 


a may be furn- 
ished with terms, &c., by application to Prof. H ottage Place 
d door from B leecker ae st nabs chr sai |x jan 18—2t 





THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SBLTZER APERIBNT 
‘AS obtained among Physicians has drawn fro inent itt - 
ar meer ey pei edieal Profession of thie ety the following = of its 
it. . Dexter, M. D., Professor of Geology ean 
which you pre- 


From 
“1 have carefully and in many ae ees 
sented me cat om teaoy (p bear mag eoeeee its favour. 

“It has been a with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mild and 

which should combine also the properties which exist in ‘Tarrant’s Effervescent 

of acid in the stomach and bowels, producing 

, Costiveness, &c., the 'Beliost Rperiont’ if 

. remedy. pa aang pe Cy obnoxious to 

ye Y taken it, and fret ently a 








“In those 
eo a cases where is an 
hands has 


residing in warm climates, it will prove a 
which it may be administered, and the cleg manner in which it 
give it a claim to general notice which its su 
{Signed} GEORGE T. D ER, M. 
No. arren street, N. Y 


and ee ARRANT, Druggist Apotheca- 
10 Aeron er 5a Row. at — 
ree, We, 31 East-Baltimore st, Baltimore: Fred, Browa 


1 , Charleston. Hendrickson, mah Sickles 
Go, 4 Canal at, New Orieans and by the principal draggiata throughout the Uaited Stier, 














THE DUSSELDORF ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. 


PAINTINGS arrived from Germania” 
IN Roahier ewok of Arvo highest cass. among which is ‘“ by 
The exhibition paintings artists obove school, has received 
Between Spriag and Prince sree fom 10 of the Church of Divine Uaityin Broadway, 
25 cents; Tickets 80 cts; Calalogues 12 12cis. | © Pelock F-M. Admission 





Life is concerned. 

bled, from its small expenditure. and the high rate of interest that m 
Canada, to offer terms of assurance much pai favourable than the Ser pm A yo + ord = 
tainable on investments by British Companies and their generally large expenditure can 


with any re to any admit oe te bitched 
n exact of its i annual] by th 
forwarded to all who may be in’ le “— 9 On Ganpuy ont 
Ofno other Life Assurance Company can it be said that it investsall its Funds in Canada, 
te to the immense sum of money which is Yearly 
w 


and that it does not c ently 
sent out of the Province ay British or Foreign Companies for in which[and this 


ps comtary instance] neither Great Britain nor the neighbouring States can fairly offer 


m on. 

To parties who may atany time feel disinclined, or unable to continue the 
their premiums, this Company will grant Policies; payable at death fairty vepeetounntine of 
the value of such nis as may have made, and it further e to purchase 
pce ter le consid Mer five or more full premiums have been paid 


Three-fourths of the profits realized in the Mutual Branch are year! 
policy holders thus tw oy are yearly divided amongst the 
iar feature of the Company is that it is not desirous to make profits by lapsed 





Policies. 
TABLE OF PREMIUMS FOR LIFE. 
To Assure 2100 on a Single Life, To Assure £100 on a Single Life, 
With participation Without participation of Profits 
Age. |_Annual | Hf. Yearly | Quarter! Age. | Annual | Hf. Yearly| Quarter! 
premium. | Premium Promiun, Premium. Prestan, Premium, 
Z2eaa/(/2Z a4 2s. 4a. Z2eadag/|/&s. adj & w& 2 
20 117 4; 019 1 09 9 26 I 9 ll 015 4 ee 
25 22 9}11 10 oll 2 2 114 $7 017 8 09 Oo 
30 29 $/15 2 012 10 30 20 2 107 0 10 
35 216 7i isn ol 9 35 26 4 13s 8 012 1 





Tabies o! Ra 
—~ y+ —~ ee proposai, and ai! otherinformation may be obtained at the Head 
THOMAS M. Si 8s, worry, 
$8 King Street. Hamilton. 9th April 1850. ae apl 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The follo 
S lst of each month, 4} ~ +> eee will leave Havre on the 16th, and NewYork on the 











New York. 
8ST. DENIS lst January 
Fo , Master. $i May.. 
8ST. NICHOLAS, ey 
b at 
a ; i October 
BALTIMORE, 1st March... 
Conn, master. ; be ply 
ovem!| 
WILLIAM TELL, new. let April ... : 
Willard, master. J tet Abus coos 
a deal 1st December. . . 16th January 
are class New York built vessels, provided with al] requisi| ‘ 
comfort and convenience of rs and command men “ —_ i Ge 
y The price of is $100 without wines or tig Ad Cage = te 
teeta maak te the willbe orwarded free from any but those actually 
=n ; BOYD & HINCKEN, Agena, 
88 Walla 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION CO. 


T= UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the FRANKLIN, J. A. Wotton. com 
mander, andthe HUMBOLDT, D. Lines, commander, will leave New York, Havre 
and Southam’? ton, for the year 1851, on the following days— 


Leave New York. Leave Havre. 

Franklin ...Saturday.......... Feb. 8%] franklin....Wednesday.....March 12 
Humboldt... March 8 | Humboldt ese April 9 
Franklin coee April 5| Franklin eoee May 7 
Humboldt eae May 3) Humboldt ease June 4 
Franklin sees May 31) Franklin & oe July 2 
Humboldt coves June 28 | Humboldt sees July 3% 
Franklin sees July 26 | Franklin cece Aug. @ 
Humboldt sees Aug. 23/ Humboldt sees Sept, 24 
Franklin oe Sept. 20/ Franklin eee Oct. @ 
Humboldt Oct. 18) Humboldt seco Nov. 1) 
Franklin Nov, 15} Fravklin eeee Dec, 17 
Humboldt Dec. 13) 





Stopping at Southampton both ways. 

These Steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, are 
not surpassed either for speed, strength or comfort, by any vessels afloat, Their accommo- 
dations for passengers are of the most aporoved kind. 

Stoppin, at Southampton both going and returning, they offer to passengers proceeding 
to London, advantages over any other line in the economy of both time and money. 


Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Havre. .........++++-81 
From Havre or Southampton to New York ....ccceess-ceccsceescees ooceeel, 850 


No passage secured until paid for. 
An experienced Surgeon on board, 
For freight or passage, apply to 
MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broad way. 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Havre. 
MARTINEAU, CROSKEY & CO. Southampton 
tz feb 15—ly 
HE ROYAL MAIL STEAMER MERLIN, Capt. Sampson, will sail for Ber- 
muda and St, Thomas on Saturday, 9th of April, 185], precisely at 12 o’clock. 
She has excellent accommodations for passengers. 
Price of Passage to Bermuda..........esessesscsrecees O35 
Do do St. Thomas ...ccccccseccecsecceeee 70 
There is a regular Mail communication between Si. Thomas and all the West India 
Islands, Havana, Vera Cruz, Venezuela, &c. 
Fe paatin will take freight. Apply to 
ec 





E. CUNARD, Jr., 38 Broadway. 


Ts BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS between 
New York and Liverpool, direct; and bet Bosto: jiverpool, calling at Hali- 
ie Gales and seneben incall 4 — wyertae 





Passengers. 





Captains. Captains, 
| 1 Teena sceee cecccccces —-- | Persia.....ccccccscccesssescece: ————me 
encvcccccccccccccceccccccescs ote BEB. ccccccccccccccccccccces C. H. E. Jadkins 
Buropa.......-...+ eecccesoerscece ke. G. WAQOIO..ceseceseeesceeecccecesecessds SIORO 
AMECTICA....+-eeceeeseeseeseeeee NN. Shannon | Canad@.....sesseeeeeeeee+eees Wm. Harrison 


These vessels carry a clear white light at their masthead—green on starboard bow—red on 


port. 
From 









ABIB oe cereeees ssee veer Now York,....++00. Wednesday ..........March 26th, “ 
Canada....cesecees sees «eee BOStOn...... eoeens Wednesday eosceses-April 9th 
AfTict...+0+.s+0e+eeeee0 oes New York,....- «+. Wednesday.. ++-April 23d, “ 
AMETICA o6000eeeeeeeeereeeBOSION ....04+000++. Wednesday......... April 30th, “ 
ABIB.. 0. eens ecvccccccccces NOW VOPR. ccccsees - Wednesday..........May 7th, “ 
Passage in fret cabin from New York or Boston to Li eevcee 8120 
do insecond do do do , Mieka noe 


No second-cabin Passengers will be taken after the lst Ma , 

Berth notseeers nt Silt cascumtor porsemeigeance 
reigl ¢ will bec’ ons e ond an amount for nal 

An Lipaconssd surgeon on Tease. 4 in gete eee 3 

All sand Newspapers must pass threugh the Post OrFice. 

For freight or passage, apply to 


wa 
French, German, and other foreign goods, received and brought in c 
goods. 7 bills of lading are Seen {n Havre to New York. ae eS 


After the ist of April next, the rate of freight by the above 
be materially redeesd. ’ ght by the above steamers from Liverpool will 





THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
The ships comprising this line are the— 
ATLANTIC. ....cccccccccccceccccccscccvecce serseeeses Capt, West, 
PACIFIC, ....ccececesecesenscsecssesssvecsessesseseses Capt, Nye, 
ARCTIC..cccecssececeee soccsececcsssceeceeeseecssecessOapt, Luce, 
BALTIGC.. ..ccscccceccesseeesecccccccesrececenersneecees Capt, Comstock. 
ADRIATIC .....-sceccecerecccccscscesees sesvecceceees+ Capt. Grafton 


These ships, having been built by contract expressly for Government 
has been taken in thelr construction, as also in their my nes, to ensure se every care 
-“ nom ay for peasrugere ore unequald ; fee elegance or comfort. speed, 

ice of m verpool, $130. 

State Rooms $35 . From Liverpool te Kew York, 236. clusive use of extra size 

An experie: surgeon W’ to 

No berth can be soenred until paid for. P 

PROPOSED DATES OF BAILING. 


-5th, 1851 Saturday.... 
19h, “ ee 


From New York 
Wednesday...March.. ....» 























Wednesday... March... ee Saturday A 
Wednesday. .April. oad, * Saturday. -8th, “ 
Wednesday... April......:e0.16th, “ Saturday........ e -2ad, “ 
Saturday ...... FT cccccoscockeum, Wednesday ....April... Oth, “ 
Saturday ......May...+++.05.2%th, “ Wednesday ....April .. 30th, “ 
Saurday .....-JUMC ..04-4-.7th, “ Wednesday ....May....0..se0e14th, 
Saturday .....Jun@..es+s. «21st, “ Wednesday.ece-May ..eseess00. 28th, “ 
Saturday ...... July seccsseee- Sth, “ Wednesday....June....... coccsdith, * 
Saturday ......July ..+-+. coo 19th, “ Wednesday....Jume........+.+.25th, ** 
Saturday ......August....e...2d, “ Wednesday....July ..s0.+ sees. Oth, “ 
Saturday ......August........ 16th, “ Wednesday....July ........+00+.23d, “ 
Saturday ...... August........ 30th, * Wednesday....August ..........6th, “ 
Saturday ......Seprember .. J3ih, “ Wednesday..,,August..........20th, “ 
Saturday September... .2°th, “ Wednesday....September....,. 3d, ‘ 
“ Wednesday .,.September......17th, “ 
; Wednesd be « 
“ 

















Por freight or passage, apply to 
£DWARD K. Scene, No. 56 Wall Street, N. Y 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. Liverpool. 
E. G. ROBERTS & CO. 13 Kiny’ 
or L. DRAPER, Jr.,8 Boulevard oe 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold le 
ary. — Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed fpcad hescie tak ae 
reof therein ex 


‘After the fret of April next, the rate of freight by th 
will be mateetainy cebmecd. t, ght by the above Steamers from ai) 





NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS 
HE Pro ytere paper Nant sine of a between New York and Liverpool have 
arranged for r rom eac rt on the Ist, Lit ith, 
the ships to succeed each other in the folowing a gD ay a = 
Ships. Captains From New York. From Liverpool. 
Isaac Webb...........Ccopper........Mar. 1....July 1...Nov. , 

Constellation... scsv:-Alleny.. cen: pe ey 5 ne te Den. te 
Orkshire.....c..ceeee earman... ....... TE .ccccscelsccn- ccc Nes Sep 
Garrick.......+..s: §o cis inibos essed Missavnst 96. ..4000088 owt powder ay t 
Isaac Wright...........Furber......+«+.Apr. 1... AUg. 1..++-DOC, L]...sclt -cce...16,.. 76.16 
Waterloo .......++++.Harvey...- Bhs tserpentiienesdiosscatilac scsi 

sesseeeesD@ COUPCY.s+seeeee 18seeeees 16.seese-.c16| eb. 1...dune 1.000 1 
i yr sere eeces see Qeeeeeeee Ble soolleccccecldsccoces 
vogp osama pt...1).....16 ie ie 
es Crees oo errr: | See. na 
6 ++ 16. ......16]Mar, 1. July 1..Nov. 1 
cerocelbocseceldoocooooll 


sereeelbroveseel 







eee je seeree 








e le ‘ 26. 
Fidelia.... ++ Peabody. ‘ - :..Aug]...Dee 
Roscius........++s0++-SHOPPy...s0- 26. enon is ane; Beas 


These ships are aliof the momeet class, and are command by men of character end 














Perience. ir cabin accomm 8 are all that can be desired in point of comfort 
Convenience, and they are furnished with every descri best kind. Pune- 
in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered torn ree he 
Price of passage to Liv Biss 22-875 
Agents for ships West Point, Waterlo ne 
o oo, Constellation, and 
KERMIT & CAROW, N.Y. ee 


A. TAYLOR & CO., Liverpool. 

Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Henry Clay, and Garrick, 
SPOFFORD, TILESTON & CO., N. Y. 

Agente for ships Manhatts BROWK, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 

entezu 
Isaac Webb, and New York." “9 right, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fideli 
Goo ., or C. H. MARSHAL 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpout’ © ©2-%: ¥- 


LONDON LINE OP PACEBTs. 
TO SAIL ON THE 8TH AND 4TH OF EVERY MONTH 





(THIS line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will 
ceed each other in the order in which the me 
York on the 8th and 24th be y lunctually from New 


are named, sailing 
of every month, from Lond 
On the Ist and 16th of every month throughout the at, and 25th Portsmouth 


Ships Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing .frow 
Devonshire,new, H Mays |g r 
Rortuumberiand, Lords’ | 72g, Ray? 2a golvune 28, Oc = 


2s 


oayat t. 28, Feb. 
Southampton, new, Tinker, June 8. Oct, Feb. rr aa a bd 2 
Victoria, Champion, | « “ 2%, ** 24lAug 13’ Dec.13, April 
Hendrik Hudson, } daa July A ty March8| “ 93 « 98 “ 
‘om Me ge ; Jan. 
Ocean Queen, new, Griswold Aug.8, Dec. 8, April 8 a ry - is, My 38 
co atieyet 4 re 24, 6 (24, Oct. 13, Feb.13, June 18 
se ships are all o' it class, and are command: need ° 
tors. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Salih ce tae pest dewaip: 


tion. 
The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners ofthese packets will be etd te ee 
are 


parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless jar Bills of therefor. 
to’ ‘ JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, N. X. 
y 18 and to BARING, BROTHERS, & CO,’ London. 


W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 
OFFICE, NO. 3 BARCLAY STREET. : 
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